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THE ANNUAL MEETING 
EDITORIAL 


EVERAL items go to the mak- 
ing of a successful Annual 
Meeting; such as place, time, 
weather, and the cheer of numbers. 
In most of these conditions the 
Springfield meeting was favored. 
No more beautiful place than the 
“City of Homes” could have been 
chosen, and no other church than the 
historic “First,” with its aroma of 
age untainted by the slightest flavor 
of decay, offers a more fitting shrine 
for the celebration of the earliest 
missionary movement on this conti- 
nent. The attendance might have 
been larger, but in the judgment of 
those present —and who are more 
competent judges?—any lack in its 
quantity was made up in the superior 
excellence of its quality; 
for weather, the good Lord never 
made three fairer summer days than 
the 30th and 31st of May and the 
Ist of June, 1905. 
‘The meeting opened on the even- 
ing of Decoration’ Day, when, by the 
happy thought of Pastor Goodspeed, 
about one-half the body of the church 
was occupied by the time worn 
veterans of the Civil War. It was an 
unpressive sight recalling to memory 
the patriotic side of American home 
missions; and it was with the sin- 
cerest honor that the large audience 
remained standing, at attention, while 
the veterans filed out of the church. 


THE SERMON 
The preacher of the year was Dr. 


Washington Gladden of Ohio, Mod- 


while, as. 


erator of the National Council. By 
instinct and training Dr. Gladden is. 
a prophet and 
fied with things as they are if they 


reformer, never satis- 


ought to be, and, by any possibility, 


can be made better. 
priate tribute to the veterans present, 
he proceeded to discuss the double 
question —“Is the Nation Christian? 
Is the church Christian ?” 


denying no just claim of the nation 
or the church to be called Christian, 


he vet found many imperfect joints 


in their Christian armor, more espe- 


cially in their treatment of the com-. 
mon people, to whom Christ came 


first and who once heard Him gladly 


but are found in dwindling numbers, 


in our churches of to- day. An ab- 
stract of Dr. Gladden’s discourse on 
another page will supply to the reader. 
just a taste that will whet his desire 
for a full meal when the complete 


After an appro-. 


Claiming 
for himself to be an optimist and 


sermon appears as published by the 


society. | 
THE SPEAKING 


platform was occupied in 


turn by four societies representing 
the Church Planting, the Church 


Building, the Sunday School Plant- 
ing, the College Building work of. 
The object. les- 
son thus presented of unity and co- 
operation between all these depart- 


the denomination. 


ments of homeland missions, was 


suggestive and inspiring. Twenty- 


six speakers occupied the platform 
in turn, came from ten different 


ans 
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16 THE HOME MISSIONARY 


states, and a stranger entering the 
church at any hour and listening to 
any one of these twenty-six address- 
es would have received the same 
impression, that he was listening to 
a home missionary appeal in the 
broadest and most catholic sense of 
the term. He could not have failed 
also to catch more than once the 


evangelistic note struckat Des Moines | 


in October and echoing again and 
again in thestrong pleas oftheSpring- 
field meeting. To some it may have 
seemed that several of the addresses 
were of a more serious tone that is 
usual at such gatherings but they 
were obviously attuned to the spirit 
of the audience and met with an 
unmistakable response. 


THE BusINESS MEETING 


Three sessions were given to bus- 
iness and of this time all but the 
smallest fraction was devoted to the 
consideration of the Report of the 
Co: mittee of Five. This committee 
consisting of Dr. Charles S. Mills of 
St. Louis, Chairman, Dr. W. Doug- 
las MacKenzie of Hartford, Mr. W. 
W. Mills of Marietta, Dr. H. P. De- 
Forest of Detroit and Mr. Arthur H. 
Wellman of Boston, were appointed 
at Des Moines in October last, with 
instructions to inquire into all mat- 
ters of administration and finance 
and into all relations between the 
National society and its auxiliaries. 
Their report, contained in a printed 
pamphlet of twenty-eight pages, and 
presented by Dr. Mills, bore evi- 
dence of patient and painstaking 
thought. 


After an earnest but temperate 


discussion, continuing most of the 
day, its main propositions with few 
eliminations or amendments were 
adopted, which, if made operative 
by constitutional amendments to be 
voted upon at the next annual meet- 
ing, amount to a radical reconstruc- 
tion of home missionary organiza- 
tion and methods. 

We have space here for only a 
general summary of the plan pro- 


1 States hitherto known as ‘‘Aux- 
iliary” states to be known as ‘‘Con- 
stituent” states. 

2 States hitherto known as ‘‘De- 
pendent” or ‘‘Beneficiary’’ states, 
to be known as ‘‘Co-operative” 
states, wherever state home mis- 
sionary societies exist duly organi- 
zed and incorporated. 

3 All other states and all other 
territory, included in the society’s 
work to be known as “The Mis- 
sionary District.’ 

4 The annual voting members of 
the society now elected by state 
associations and conferences of 
churches to be elected by the state 
home missionary societies. 

5 The final govering body subject 
only to the society, to be a Board of 
Directors of twenty-one members 
made up of one representative from 
each constituent state society and 
six directors at large, at least two 
of whom shall be from co-operating 
States, this board to meet twice a 
year, once in connection with the 
annual meeting of the society to 
elect officers and superintendents 
and again in the month of January | 
to determine the apportionment of 
home missionary funds among all 
the states on a prrcenes plan of 
division. 

6 An executive committee of nine 
to be appointed at the annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors, the 
secretary of the society to be ex 


officio a member of the committee 


and its chairman; this committee to 
be vested with power sufficient to 
manage the details of the work mak- 
ing annual report of its doings to 
the directors. 

Such are the main features of the 
plan adopted: Should it be put into 
effect, by the revision of the constitu- 
tion, it will then remain to be deter- 
mined whether it is_ sufficient 
to secure the two most essential 
conditions of home _ missionary 
prosperity, namely money enough 
for the development of the society’s 
work and harmony in all its coun- 
sels. 
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THE ANNUAL 


By Wasuincton Grappen, D.D. 


Moderator of the National C ouncil 


THE, CHURCH AND THE NATION 


“The Spirit of the! 1s upon me 
because He hath anointed me to preach 
good tidings to the poor; He hath sent me 
to proclaim release -to the captives, and 
recovery of sight to the blind; to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord.” Luke 
IV. 18, 19. 

The anniversary of this home mission- 
ary society must always take on a patriotic 
as well as a religious character, and it 
is therefore fitting that it should occur 
on Decoration Day. I desire to draw 
your attention to certain truths which lie 
equally at the foundation of the church 


and of the nation—truths which we are - 
in danger of forgetting, but of which, on 


this day, we may fitly be reminded. 

Is this a Christian nation? Not in any 
formal or legal sense. Christianity is not 
established by law. The nation would not 
be Christian in the truest sense if it un- 
dertook to enforce by law Christian beliefs 
or observances. That would be an infrac- 
tion of the principle of religious freedom 
which is fundamental to Christianity. 

But a nation, as well as a man, may 
have a Christian character; and while we 
have no desire to see the establishment 
by iaw of any form of religion, most of 


us would be willing to ‘see the nation in 


its ruling aims and purposes becoming 
essentially Christian. | 

Is the church Christian? In its doc- 
trines, its ordinances, its confession, it 


is. Yet the church must prove her right 


to the Christian name, not by her doc- 
trines or her ceremonies, but by her char- 
acter. The question with the church as 
with the man is whether she lives the 
Christian life. 

There is one test which we may apply 
to the church and to the nation, to see 
whether they deserve the Christian name. 
The quality which this test demands is 
not the only essential Christian quality, 
but it is one of the essential qualities. It 
is brought to light in the text. These are 
words which Jesus read in the synagogue 


at Nazareth from the book of the prophet 


Isaiah, and applied to himself. He de- 
clares that He is the anointed one, the 
Messiah; the Spirit of God is upon Him; 
and the "proof of His divine commission 
is seen in the fact that He becomes the 
servant and the helper of the poor and 
the unfortunate the _ needy. 


His whole life made good that claim. | 


This was the characteristic of His life and 
mission; more than once He pointed to. 
‘this as the sign of His Messiahship—that 
He identified Himself with the lowly and 
the needy, with the common people, with 
the weak and the poor and the friendless. 

If this was the characteristic of the 
Christ it must be the characteristic of 
the Christian. The man, the. church, the 
nation that rightly bears the Christian 
name must possess this. characteristic. 
They must have other qualities also, but 
they must not lack these: No matter how 
many other good things you may be able 
to say about them, if these cannot be 
said you must not call them Christians. 

With this understanding of the word, is 
there a Christian nation? I think that 
this nation has deserved to be called by 
that great name. It has sometimes been 
selfish and careless and cruel, but a great 
humanity has been constantly revealed in 
our national life. I remember quoting, 
many years ago, to James Bryce, who 
knows us so much better than we know 


ourselves, a remark of one of our own 
publicists—that American legislation, in 


the State and the Nation, was “ignorant, 
clumsy and brutal.” He answered quickly: 
“Ignorant? Yes. Clumsy? Yes, of 
course. But brutal? No; _ that is not 


true. The legislation of America is full 
of the most humane intentions.” I am 
sure that this has been true. Lowell 


knew his motherland when he spoke of 


as 


«She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, 
She of the open heart and open door, ~ | 
_ With room about her hearth for all mankind.” 


It was a great impulse of sympathy with 


the lowly that drew this nation into its 
costly struggle with slavery; it is an al- 
truistic habit that has led us to interpose, 
wherever we could, in behalf of oppressed 
people. I have been putting these state- 
ments into the past tense. Do I mean to 
suggest that this is no longer the national 
character? No; but I do mean to raise 
the question whether the nation is not in 
danger of falling from the high position. 
It must be confessed that the nation is 
exposed to perils on this side. There is 


* The full report of Dr. Gladden’s sermon will be 
published in leaflet form and will be mailed on 
demand. | 
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a powerful class which has little sym- 
pathy with the humble and the poor— 
which builds up its fortunes by levying 
tribute on their earnings; there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of others who look ad- 
miringly upon the exploits of this class 
and would gladly imitate them; and there 


is a great multitude whose interests, in. 


one way or another, are identified with 
this class and who do not like to offend 
them; so that powerful influences are at 
work to lower the compassionate tone of 
the national feeling toward the less pros- 
perous classes. 

While wealth with gigantic strides has 
been mounting up at one end of the social 
scale, poverty with stealthy step has been 
creeping in at the other. There can be 
no question that the number of those who 
are always living on the verge of want is 
growing fast. 


This is due, certainly in part, to the fact | 


that opportunity has been contracted and 


incentive withdrawn, and burdens 


creased, while accident and disease which 
are the direct result of human greed, and 
which are prevented by wise social regula- 
tion, are crippling and disabling many. 
Must we not confess that instead of identi- 
fying itself with the fortunes of its hum- 
blest people, the nation has been permit- 
ting its power to be used, more and more, 
by the strong, for their aggrandizement? 

This tendency does not, indeed, domi- 
nate all lives. There is still a great multi- 
tude of those who do not mean that the 
nation shall be faithless to her ideals. 
Among these there is none with better 
chosen purposes than the man at the head 
of the nation. It is such leadership as 
his that we must follow. The nation 
must not sell its birthright for gold. It 
must incarnate the life of Christ in its 
national life. It must make the great 
masses of the common people know and 
feel that it is their country, that their 
homes are its care, that their welfare is 
its pride. 

And now what shall we say of the 
church? Is it worthy to bear the Chris- 
tian name? Can it -say of itself what its 
Master said of Himself, “the spirit of the 
Lord is upon Me, because He _ hath 
anointed Me to preach the glad tidings 
to the poor?” Is it the characteristic of 
the church that it identifies itself with the 
lowly, that it keeps the same hold upon 
the common people that its Master always 
had? 

If we speak of the church of history its 
record is bright. But how about the 
church of the present? The Roman 
Catholic church has the right to call itself 
Christian, so far as identification with the 
common people can give it the right; with 
our Congregational churches, with most of 
our Protestant churches, the case is not 


society, yours because it is ours. 


so clear. I fear that they are becoming 
more and more the churches of the em- 
ployers, and of those industrially and 
socially affiliated with them, and less and 
less the churches of the plain people who 
work with their hands. If the tendency 
continues the day is not distant when this 
separation will be practically complete. Is 
this a result which any one can contem- 
plate with equanimity? Would it not seal 
the doom of the church? What must be 
the relation of Jesus Christ to a church 
which is suffering itself to drift into this 
condition ? 

Neither the church nor the nation can 


endure, if these tendencies are not checked. | 
And there comes to-day a mighty call to 


the church to save the life of the nation 
in saving its own life. The church is the 
soul of the nation, if the nation has a soul. 
If the church were alive with the life of 
Christ the nation could not perish. The 
trouble is that the church has so far for- 
gotten its real mission, and its -essential 
character that it has lost no small measure 
of its power. Its alliance is mainly with 
the prosperous. Its hopes are centered 
upon the strong and the influential. I do 
not say that it has wholly lost its interest 
in the poor; that is nowhere true; but 
that interest has ceased to be, in too many 
cases, the central and commanding inter- 
est. It is not an apostate church. God 
forbid that I should say any such thing, 
but it is a church of whom he that holdeth 
the seven stars in his right hand is saying: 
“I know thy works and thy labor and thy 
patience; nevertheless, I have this against 
thee—that thou didst leave thy first love’— 
the love that thou didst leave at the feet 
of the Master, the love of the humblest 
and the neediest. Thou hast been looking 
mainly for help to the prosperous and the 
powerful; thou hast forgotten whence thy 
strength must come. 

This is the message for the churches, 
for all the churches. It is their life that 
needs to be replenished; and they will 
never find their life till ‘they find a way 
of bridging the chasm which separates 
them from those who would, we know, 
be the closest friends of Christ if He were 
here—of whom He has said: “Inasmuch 
as ye have done unto one of the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.” I do 
not believe that our evangelism will ac- 
complish anything until we solve the 


problem; when it is solved, a flame of 


sacred love will be kindled that will run 
like prairie fire all over the land. 

It is your message, brethren of the 
On the 
frontiers, in the hamlets, in the swarming 
polyglot populations of the cities, you 
must make friends with the poor. They 
are your true allies. Win their love and 


all is well with you. 
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‘HOME MISSIONS TO-DAY 


By Secretary Wasuincton Cuoarte, D.D. 


| ATHERING to-day on the threshold 
of the eightieth year of organized 
National Home Missions, conditions 
—-so unusual--so far unprecedented, pre- 
vail as to command our attention and con- 
sideration. Seventy-nine years of persist- 
ent, unflagging effort to keep the banner 
of the cross by the side of that of the 
nation as our continental expansion has 
been wrought out, are completed. The 
work of these years has passed into history. 
In this period, to this Society, including 
the auxiliary fields, has been entrusted by 
the Christian patriotism of the churches, 
more than twenty-two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars, for the sole and single purpose 
of planting the church of Jesus Christ and 
proclaiming the gospel of His redemption 
to the people of this land. | 
To this one form of Christian service, with 
minor exceptions, has this Society limited 
itself. Collateral and co-operating agencies 
have wrought with us side byside. Church- 
building, college-planting, Sunday school 
organizing societies have found their liberal 
support by the same patriotic hearts and 
hands. Could any approximate estimate 
be made of Congregationaé gifts that have 
gone into all the forms of organized effort 
for winning and holding this land for 
Christ, it would be, without possibility of 
question, a most notable part of the $36s,- 
000,000 ‘‘invested for the Christian civili- 
zation of America during the last hundred 
years.” | 
And because it has been recognized that 


the organized church, the individual, local © 


church, is the ‘‘ factory of moral energy in 
the nation—the power house of the entire 
civic system on lis moral side’’--into this 
one form of Christian service to the land, 
has Christian patriotism put its two and 
twenty millions of dollars—a superb record 
for giver and administrator. 

Another factor worthy of mention of the 
seventy-nine years of the Society’s history 
is found in the more than 6,ooo churches 
that have been planted and fostered—four- 
fifths of our Congregational ranks owing 
their beginnings and development to the 
missionary care of this Mother of Churches. 
Whatever Congregationalism is as a Chris- 
tian force in our national religious life to- 
day it owes, above all other human agen- 
cies, to the beneficence of this people, 
applied to the unceasingly expanding field 
of need, by this organization honored of 
God and blessed by ten thousands of human 
hearts to whom the gospel of divine com- 


tort hasthuscome. But conditions unusual, 


unprecedented, have gathered about this 
agency of our denominational life for min- 
istering to the weaker and dependent mem- 
bers of our ecclesiastical body. 


The tide of -_beneficence which, with 
periods of recession, has yet maintained a 


splendid advance, has been slow in its turn 
since the commercial and industrial depres- 
sion of the latter years of the nineties; 
though we rejoice to-day that signs of re- 
covery are appearing. 

The multiplication of objects of Christian 
benevolence; changing conditions in those 
sections of the country which have been 
for three quarters of a century ever flowing 


fountains, pouring forth their streams of 


blessing into every form of Christian ser- 
vice; the passing of the stage of romance 


in Home Missions when the charm of dis- | 
tance and the novelty of the opening of. 


new and unknown regions has been dissi- | 


pated by the spreading network of the rail- 
road, and the telegraph and telephone wire 


has brought us within speaking range of. 
the frontier home; or it may be that-poli-. 


cies and methods of conducting the work, 
once the most effective and fruitful— 
methods of administration on the mission- 


ary field and of pressing home upon the 
hearts of the givers in our older states. 
require adjustment to changed conditions 
in our church life; or, perchance, a system 
which the older and the’ 
newer portions of the land can be cared for 
in their great needs of home missionay ser- 
vice—must be remodeled in the light and 
under the conditions of change which. 
eighty years have brought about since the 
American Home Missionary Society had its 
birth in 1826. These factors—all these, with 
perhaps others—enter into the conditions 
unusual, unprecedented that confront this 


of organization b 


honored Society to-day. The Committee of 


_ Five, provided for by the last Annual 
Meeting of this Society, awaits our business 


session to present its report. 


To this Committee, the Executive Board 
and Office have rendered every service de- 
sired; all books of record and of account) 
have been open, methods and policies have. 
| difficulties and 
advantages of the Society’s modes of. 
operation have been stated, in so far. 


been explained. The 


as opportunity has been offered or desire 
expressed. | | 


THE PRESENT—FINANCIALLY. 


The close of the seventy-seventh year of | 
the Society’s work, March 31, 1903, showed | 
the Society free from indebtedness, a fact | 
which alone made the year a ‘‘ Marked | 
Year” inadecade. ‘The ebb in the tide of 
the Society’s receipts seemed to have ceased. 
We trusted the flood tide had commenced. 
But the hopes thus awakened have been 
painfully disappointed. The seventy-— 
eighth year closed with an indebtedness of 
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$122,000 and the past year has added to 
that, so that to-day we are compelled to 
report to you a debt of $180,000. 

_ This is an unusual and unprecedented 
condition. 

- Such a fact may naturally prompt the 
questions: How has it occurred ? and what 
has the Executive Board done to meet it ? 


The close of a year free from all indebted- - 


ness and the apparent turn in the tide of 
the Society’s receipts seemed to justify your 
Committee in heeding, in some small meas- 
ure,the urgent, pressing calls for the gospel, 
the missionary, the church, that came up 
to us from every part of the field we are 
commissioned to serve in behalf of Congre- 
gationalism. The meagre sum of $10,000, 
about one-tenth of the amount pleaded for 
by superintendents and state home mis- 
sionary committees, was ventured in the 
name of our 6,000 churches. No power of 
hhuman vision could foresee that in that 
seventy-eighth year the receipts of the 
Society from legacies and investment in- 


come would drop $97,000, with a shrinkage 


from other sources, not the churches and 


missionary organizations, of $14,000. 

_ There was no disturbance in the business 
world. Commercial prosperity abounded 
on every side.- Special efforts—new meas- 
-ures—had been adopted to promote the 
financial prosperity of the Society. But the 


To meet these conditions your Executive 


Committeé applied a reduction of $32,000 
to the Society’s obligations for the seventy- 
nineth year—costly in its paralyzing effects 
in any work though such a measure be, 
and almost disastrous when the objects 
_of our ministering hand are the little bands 
of Christian people, isolated, weak, abso- 
_lutely dependent on the missionary grant, 
_whose only strength is in the fellowship of 
our denominational life which our aid ex- 


resses. But business prudence demanded 


it. In connection with this reduction a 
_carefulstudy was made of the several fields, 
to discover the less hopeful points of our 
work, any unneeded churches where the 
withholding of the missionary could be 
_made without real loss, or with the least 
injury, where our little groups of Congre- 
_gational Christians could be urged, com- 
_pelled into the fellowship of other denomi- 
nations. 
every church shall each year do more for 
itself and receive less from the missionary 
treasury, was more rigidly enforced. And 
such a requirement may be, not unfre- 
quently, detrimental--at the cost of the 
_ stronger pastorate, whichin the end more 
surely and firmly builds the church to 
_ stable self-support. 


The policy of the Society that 


But a new and lower scale of missionary 


grants cannot go into full effect at any 
given time. 


The pledges of a previous 


year which had closed with the jubilant | 
note—no debt—was followed by one with 
the treasury burdened with a debt of 
$122,000 at its close. 


\ 


America. 


‘very exceptional case. 


year run on far into the new year. The 
results of a reduction in appropriations are 
not realized for many months. Hence it is 
that notwithstanding the reduction of 
$32,000 in the fiscal year t1g04-1905 and 
increased receipts of $31,974 there has yet 
been added to the indebtedness of the 
Society $58,ooo—bringing the outstanding 
obligations to-day to $180,000. 

The comparative figures of the two years, 
however, show a reduction in payments to 
the missionary field of $25,000; in payments 
to Auxiliary Societies $7,000; in cost of 
communicating information, $4,000; in cost 
of administration $1,600; while the income 
of the seventy-nineth year was $35,000 in 
excess of the preceding year. 


But again retrenchment has been applied. | 


It is the purpose of your Committee to 
bring this work within the bounds that the 
Congregational Churches determine as their 
responsibility in the Christianizing of 


For this eightieth year upon which we 
have entered, another reduction, of like 
amount, $32,000, has been made ;—$64,000 
in two years—in a work crying unceasingly 
for enlargement; leaving untouched towns, 
villages, communities that are absolutely 
without the gospel and whose piteous cry 


has come to us, to be answered with a. 


Could this cry for help but go through 
the land and reach the ears of the Christian 
people as they have rung in the hearing of 
your Committee, your commands would be 
‘‘Forward!” and gifts would flow in super- 

bundance to this treasury now weighted 
down with its burden of debt. For the 
work is yours to be done or left undone, as 
you direct. 

I quote a single instance. 
stand alone. 
under date of March 30, 1905, writes: ‘‘ You 
have heard of Goldfield, Nevada. A second 
Cripple Creek. They have already taken 
out millions. A great throng of people and 
increasing every day. Here is a special, 
There are thirty 
members of our churchin Creede, Colorado, 
there. Their former pastor is in California. 


It does not 


They sent a delegation to him a few weeks 


ago to see if something could be done to 
give them the gospel. Now that is not 
‘new work’ in the ordinary sense. They 
are our ‘flesh and blood.’ I do not know 
what we can do. 
As yet we have done—nothing—because of 
the present, financially. : 


THE PRESENT IN PLAN AND 
EFFORT. 


The financial conditions have forced upon 
us the necessity of reducing the force by 
which the work is kept before the giving 
churches. The office of eastern represent- 
ative, opened in Boston two years ago, is 
closed. To a larger degree the Society 


Superintendent Kingsbury, 


Something we must do.” 
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must depend upon the pastors of our 
churches to know the needs and opportuni- 
ties of Home Missions and press them home 
upon their people. Indeed the pastor is 
the key to the situation, however large the 
official force of a work may be. The real 
leadership of the churches is in the pastor- 
ate. With a deep, intense, missionary 
spirit in the pulpit, there will be burning 
hearts in the pews, and missionary Christ- 
ians in the homes, Missions do not live 
and thrive according to the number of offi- 


cials. Only so many as are absolutely | 


needed to efficiently administer a great 
work which is wide-reaching in its details 
and complex in its relations should there 
be. As the churches are the source of sup- 
ply, so the pastors are the representatives to 
them of their nation-wide and world-wide 
activities. | 

The permanent, supporting constituency 
of any missionary enterprise must be the 
churches. Not single, large givers, but a//, 
according to their ability, and a// can be 
reached only through the man in the pulpit. 

A new constituency must be formed out 
of every new generation. 

The fathers in whose hearts American 
Home Missions had its birth have gone. 
The children who caught from /¢hezr burn- 
ing spirits the enthusiasm of the opportu- 
nity and needs of a great nation rising on 
this continent, sareutiiog its life from ocean 
to ocean, conquering the wilderness and 


transforming its wastes into splendid com- | 
monwealths, mighty citiesand innumerable 


towns, have largely gone. ee 

The fire of a zew duty and a mew oppor- 
tunity is not now to be kindled. But xew 
hearts are to be inflamed every day with 
the great duty and the great opportunity 
which the present constantly offers. If the 
romance of earlier days has gone, the dead 
earnest of the present and continuing 
necessity is upon us. 

Said Dr. Jefferson in his recent address 
at Des Moines: ‘‘America, the Republic of 
the West, the mightiest experiment in 
free governmerit. known to history, land 
of the Pilgrim’s pride, land where our 
fathers died, Washington’s land, Lincoln's 


land, our Holy land, must be rescued from | 


the hands of the Saracen of the Twentieth 
Century. Where shall we get the fire? 
Let us get it where God puts it, in the 
hearts of the young.” 

To create a new constituency of the 
young is one feature of present plan and 
effort of this Society. The plan is in oper- 


ation. To this in large. measure our asso-- 


ciate secretary devotes his energies. Lit- 
erature that shall help in creating and 
developing interest; that shall give knowl- 


edge of the work; individual missionaries 


sustained in whole or in part by individual 
young people’s societies; conferences and 
campaigns for organization and for awak- 
ening enthusiasm; mission study classes, 
mission study books, concert exercises—in 
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| 


short, systematic plans and efforts are in 
active operation, whose result must be to 
impress upon our young people the great 
fact of God’s hand in American history, 
and, indicating what we believe to be God’s 
purpose in American life and its develop- 
ment, to rally them to the support of this 
gfeat task by prayer and gifts and conse- 
cration to personal service in the work. 
Here is grounded the whole future of this 
work—ot all work for the bettering. of the 
nation. | | 
Upon the side of support—of resources— 
of provision for the undimishing needs of 
the. missionary field east and west, north 
and south,—no line of activity is superior 
in its promises, or larger in its range than 


this. We must foster it, cultivate it, lay ’ 


upon it the stress of all our energies, for 
the sake of what is yet to be done in saving 
this land for Christ. te 
But the present in plan and effort looks 
also to coming into closer touch and contact 
with those who already are directly related 
to this Society and its work through life 
membership. | | | 
_ To-day more than ten thousand persons 
hold certificate of Life Membership or 
Honorary Life Membership in this Society. 
In these, this work should find ten thousand 
hearts peculiarly and increasingly in- 
terested. Such relation to a missionary 
organization should be more than nominal; 
it should be vital. | 
To make it so, a message has gone out to 
these Life Members, telling the story of 
our need, and seeking to quicken in each 
some measure of personal responsibility for 
relief from the hampering, trammeling 
conditions which retard the work to-day. 
Is it too much to expect that among those 
may be found the most ardent lovers of a 
noble cause and most zealous helpers of a 
great Christian enterprise. | 


THE PRESENT PROBLEMS ON 
THE FIELD. 


First: the increasing need, which has 
become almost critical and threatening in 
its extent, of a qualified Congregational 
ministry for the missionary churches. 
From every quarter of the land; from the 
East and from the West where this work is 
going on, comes the inquiry—where can we 

nd the men for those churches which are 
dependent on the missionary grant. Our 
theological seminaries are not supplying 
them. The Bible training schools are not 
equipping them for this work of a continu- 
ous church strengthening pastorate. The 
cry for the right kind of ministry for the 
missionary church comes from New Eng- 
land as loudly as from any western state. 

Two years ago, the state in which one of 
our theological seminaries is situated ab- 
sorbed every member of the graduating 
class. To-day all the Congregational mem- 
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bers of the graduating class of one of-.our 
New England seminaries are wanted by 
churches within roo miles of the institu- 
tion. Our superintendents come from the 
West to the eastern seminaries only to go 


back disappointed and without recruits to. 


their ranks. 


To an inquiry recently made, 158 men 


were wanted for vacant churches. 

~The first problem on the field is the lack 
of men. 

Second: the place among our national 
problems which immigration has come to 
occupy is increasingly significant. 

In recent years the character of the im- 
migrants as indicated by the lands of their 
birth—Eastern and Southern Europe—has 
been forcibly emphasized. 

_The special factor of the present problem 
is the vo/ume of immigration which for the 
nation’s security and stability must be 
assimilated and transformed into qualified 
citizenship. 

In the fifty-four and one-half years, from 
_ January 1850 to July rgo4. a little less than 
twenty million foreign born have come 
hither constituting America’s problem of 
the alien. Of these 1,700,000 have come to 


us in the lasttwo completed years—an aver- 


age of 2.300 per day. 

If the present rate continues, another 
decade will compel us to face the tremen- 
dous volume of eight and one-half millions, 
the great majority from lands where popu- 
lar education is unknown, and self govern- 
ment not yet even a dream. 

The political aspect of the question— 
whether free, restricted, or prohibited, im- 
migration should be the law of the land is 
not for us to discuss on this platform. 


‘the world is pivoted 


But as churches of the living God, upon 


whom has been laid the task of making 


and keeping America a Christian nation, 
not one of the vast problems before us de- 
mands greater energy or support than this. 

It constitutes the imminent factor in our — 
city problem. It underlies the transforma- 
tion so rapidly taking place in all our older 
states. It is present and urgent in every 
one of the states of the earlier settled West 
and of the great Northwest. Itis 7he grow- 
ing problem of the Home Missions. 

To meet this part of our task, the National 
Society is spending some $30,000 annually 
and from no part of the field to which we 
are seeking to give the gospel come louder, 
more urgent calls, in none are there larger 
opportunities than in our foreign home field. 

Nowhere have there been more marked 
or encouraging results. Our foreign speak- 
ing churches have grown, where others have 
but held theirown. Here, by the blessing 
of God, we have the workers which are 
lacking for our English speaking churches. 
From the foreign departments of Oberlin 
and the Chicago Seminaries and the Schauf- 
fler Training School of Cleveland, workers 
are coming forth to whom we cannot offer 
fields of work for lack of funds. 

The clear vision of the late Dr. Richard 


_§. Storrs saw the deep significance of our 


great task when he wrote: ‘‘ The future of 
on the question 
whether the Protestant churches in America 
can hold, enlighten, purify the people born 


or gathered into its great compass ” 


For American Protestantism to accom- 
plish this vast work. American Congrega- 


-tionalism must fulfill its mission to the 


foreigner. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO 
REPORT UPON THE- REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Morecan, D.D. 


Chairman 


\ 
Rey. ©. 1.. 
of Lllinots, 


_ It is with a sense of vast loss, not only 
to the work of home missions, but to every 
interest of Christ’s kingdom, that we 
deplore the death of Henry A. Schauffler, 
D.D., the consecrated and able super- 
intendent of the Slavic department. Onlv 
the future will fitly estimate the signifi- 
cance of a life so utterly devoted as his 
_to the service of a great people. 

_ The year which records this signal loss 
_we find has been a year of trial in many 
_ respects. While no other, either of the 
administrative or missionary force has 
_ been called from earth, yet the vicissitudes 
of a depleted treasury and burdensome 
_debt have compelled a retrenchment which 


as 


has permitted the society to achieve little 
more than hold its own, and only this by 
adding $58,160 to the already heavy debt 
of $122,538 incurred during the previous 
year. We are compelled to ask what it 
means that, now, when, as never since the 
early settling of the central west, has the 
need of the home missionary been more 
imperative, the resources for the work fall 
so far beneath the demand. It is gratify- 
ing that the gifts through legacies have 
exceeded those of the previous year by 
$46,066, so that. the entire receipts of the 
year have been $243,466, as compared with 
$211,492 of the year previous; but still 
$74,273 less than the year ending March 
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| 
31, 1903. The effort of the administration 
to bring the expenditures nearer the prob- 
able receipts is shown in a retrenchment 
on the mission fields of $33,164, and in 
the expense of publishing and administra- 
tion, of $2,930, or nearly thirteen per cent 
of last year’s cost. 

Such retrenchment has compelled the ~ 
reduction of the missionary force in a 
majority of the most needy states. Min- 
nesota has suffered the loss of thirteen 
missionaries, Nebraska nineteen, North 
Dakota seventeen, South Dakota nine, 
Colorado nine, California eight, and many 
others from two to six. The superintend- 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


| 


they are what they are. A marked feature 
of the year has been an increased evangel- 
istic fervor. Chiefly, however, as the re- 
sult of diminished workers, the Sunday 
school scholars number less than last year 
by 17,961, new schools less by thirty-five, 
and the additions to churches less by 
2,332. 

The reduction of workers and results 
along almost the entire line combined with 
the present debt of $180,608 presents a 
condition which constrains most serious 
thought. | 

The chief 


factor of the reduced re- 
sources has 


been the decreasing amount 


d 
4 
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CHARLES S. MILLS, D.D. 
Chairman of the Committee of Five 


ent of Minnesota voices the lament of 
others when he says that such retrench- 
ment “has reduced the force and the aid 
below the point of efficacy if not of safety. . 
Valued men have gone from us, not being 
able to support their families on the salary 
offered; evangelistic workers desiring to 
press into new opportunities have been 
restrained.” And yet in practically every 


superintendent’s report there. rings the 
valorous note of courage and confidence 
inspired, not only by the victories won 
during the year, but by the unwavering 
faith that Congregationalists will not prove 
untrue to that cause by virtue of which 


in legacies, due in part, it is probable, to 
the mistaken thought that the new settlers 
period is practically over and so_ the 
urgent need of help in pre-empting territory 
for Christ. But whoever knows the facts 
respecting the changing population both 
of east and west, and how.township after 
township and not rarely whole counties 
which once supported flourishing :churches 
have yielded to a foreign population which 
care little for the church or the Sabbath, 
must realize that if what was pre-empted 
is to be saved for the kingdom, the work 
of home missions must for years to come 
have a first place in our prayers and sac- 
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rifice. 
armies, one with every month averaging 
one hundred thousand strong, which not 
only this year will precipitate their ranks 


upon our shores, but the next, and the 


next, and tell us, what is to be our future, 
and who shall avert the threatening peril, 
unless by rallying with new devotion to 
the cause this society represents we help 
subdue this host to the sway of the Cross. 
And, to this end the first demand is to 
bury the debt whose pall of gloom now 
shadows all our hearts. It cannot be met 
by retrenchment. We retrenched 
$35. 983, but still our debt has grown. It 
ig the hour for heroic deeds. Who are 
the Lord’s stewards to inspire a debt pay- 
ing victory such as shall make this Spring- 
field meeting forever memorable? 

Everywhere, say our Executive Commit- 
tee, is heard the call for MEN of Con- 
gregational training. A large share of 
the men on our home missionary fields 
to-day, for lack of adequate Congrega- 
tional supply, are “pickups” from every 
quarter. Some are indeed worthy acquisi- 
tions of whom we are proud, but very 
many are wholly unfit for the need. 
Our seminaries are unable to furnish one- 
half the men needed for the mission field. 
Nor, save for a short period of stagnation 
following the financial panic of 1893, have 
our seminaries possessed this ability for 
twenty-five years. If Congregational home 
mission fields are to have Congregational 
ministers, it is imperative that, 
method like that of a special course, so 
unfortunately abandoned by our_semina- 


ries, shall be again inaugurated. The busi- 


ness which undertook to put at every post 
a man educated for the superintendency, 
would not only be the laughing stock of 
the street but deserve the inevitable failure. 
Yet a folly akin to this under a plea for 
the impossible, viz.: the best educated 
minister for every smallest mission, lies 
at the source of our present seventh or 
eighth rank in American denominations, 
where our prestige coupled with wisdom 
should have easily given us the first. 

In closing, a few words respecting the 


Heat the mighty tread of those 


some 


economy of the financial management so 


pously impeached at Des Moines. 

It is a thousand pities that figures should 
ever be unfairly used to challenge the 
business sagacity of a beneficent society. 

consider the facts. 
as of all our benevolent societies have for 
years come largely through legacies. To 
reckon simply the gifts of living donors 
and then contrast with these the entire 
cost both of publication, of agencies and 


administration, and imply that the cost of | 


administration is fifty per cent of the in- 
come is upon its face a serious injustice. 
As every one knows the publications of 
the society go through all the land, and 
the field agents are almost constantly on 


The resources of this . 


come. 
less 


the field. The only expenditure justly 
chargeable to cost of administration is that 
which comes under this head in the report 
of the treasurer. Note the simple facts. 
The total receipts of the society from 
living donors and legacies, for the year 
1903-4 were $215,082. The cost of actual 
administration was $27,704, thirteen per 
cent of the income. 

Or if we include the entire cost of pub- 
lications and agencies which sum up 
$55,811, yet this was but twenty-six per 
cent of the income. During the year just 
closed the whole income was $243,466, and 
the administration expenses $29,055, eleven 
and one-half per cent of the income; or 
adding to this the expense of publication 
and agencies making $52,981, but twenty- 
one and three-quarters per cent of the in- 
come. As a business fact the real admin- 
istration expenses of the society have for 
a number of years averaged about fifteen 


per cent of the income. 


f we compare the administration ex- 
penses of the society with that of similar 
societies the comparison will not prove to 
its disparagement. To cite one instance; 
the American Missionary Association re- 
ceived during 1903-4 from living donors 
and legacies $268,875. The entire cost of 
publication agencies and administration 
was $54,907, or twenty per cent of the in- 

That of this society with $25,000 
income was twenty-one and _ three- 
quarters per cent. Had this society re- 
ceived two-thirds the income of the 
American Board, say $500,000, the admin- 
istration expenses would have been but 
five per cent of its income. Examination 
will show for the majority of our state 
auxiliaries an average cost for administra- 
tion of not less than twenty to twenty- 
five per cent of the income. With no 


knowledge as to the investigation of the 


special committee, appointed last fall be- 
cause of the unfortunate implication of 
extravagance, this simple statement of. 
facts would seem to assure us that the | 
most searching examination will but attest 
the faithful and economic management of 
the society’s affairs. 

Finally, as respects the wisdom of a 
removal of the society’s headquarters from 
New York to Chicago, this significant fact 
must be remembered, viz.: that of the 
$95,873 bestowed last year by living donors 
$51,332 or fifty-five per cent came from the 
New England and middle states, while, of 


the $147,593 given in legacies, $127,102 or 


eighty-five per cent came from the New 
England and middle states. Whether it 
would be wisdom to remove the society’s 
headquarters twelve hundred miles west | 
of the nest where seventy-three per cent 
of all the golden eggs are laid we submit 
to the candid consideration of those who 
wish not the depletion but enlargement of 
our resources. 
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OUR C UNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY DON 0. 
SHELTON, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 


THE EVANGELISTIC SPIRIT ESSENTIAL TO THE 
PROGRESS OF HOME MISSIONS 


By Don O. 
New York City | 


N tha familiar letters that 
Paul sent to his friends 

at Phillipi he dwelt in a 
forceful way on the necessity 
and possibility of growth in 
Christian character and _pro- 
gress in advancing the King- 
dom of Christ. He said that he was con- 
fident that he who had begun a good 
work in them would finish it. 
his own personal experiences to prove 
that in spite of all adverse conditions, 
God enables the man who heartily does 
His will to bring forth increasing fruitage. 
v1 would ye should understand, brethren” 
he said, “that the things which happened 
unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the gospel.” As with in- 


Practical 


dividuals who are responsive to the will 


of God, so it is with organizations that 
He calls into being for the’ establish- 
ment of His Kingdom. He who begins 
his work in an individual, or through an 
organization, designs to complete his 
work, wills to perfect it. The process in- 
volves continued growth, expansion, ad- 
vancement. 

That God called this Congregational 
Home Missionary Society into being, that 
He has worked through it, no one who 
knows its history can for a moment doubt. 
And I believe that He who began this 
good work desires to perfect it, to com- 
plete it. 

Many eagerly desire that the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society shall ad- 
vance, that it shall promptly and efficiently 
take advantage of the great opportunities 
offered for the extension of its service. 
What conditions are favorable to increased 
Christian achievement? The evangelistic 
spirit is absolutely essential. The church 
that does not possess it, proves itself dis- 
obedient to its Master, and steadily de- 
clines in capacity. When the spiritual life 
of the church is vigorous, the evangelistic 
purpose and spirit of the church will be 
evident in all its activities. Without 
vigorous spiritual life and without the 


Where the Evangelistic 
Spirit is, there will be 
a Deep and Growing 
Interest in 
Home 


He cited 


dvainbetiatic spirit, on the part 
of the churches, a permanent 
increase in home missionary 
effort cannot expected. 
When the church ts aggres- 
stvely evangelistic, when the 
spiritual life of the churches 


zs strong, misstonary interest and zeal 


will follow. 

When the members of the early church 
were persecuted and scattered abroad, 
they went everywhere preaching the 
gospel. Why? They were filled with the 
spirit of God. They acted in response to 
an irresistible inner impulse. 

The need of new spiritual life on the 
part of our Congregational churches is 
clear, and the need of aggressiveness and 
of enlargement of effort on the part of 
this great society is equally clear. Con- 
sider four facts: 

1. Our work in great cities must be re- 
enforced, re-invigorated. New York City 
is @ striking illustration of this need. On 
the most reliable wag she it is stated that 
there are in New k City over one 
million people utterly 

2. A great metropolitan church, with 
large financial resources, and located at the 
center of a densely populated section of 
a great city, reports but sixteen additions 
to church membership each year on con- 
fession of faith, for the last seven years. 

3. There are in America twenty mil- 
lions of people unaffiliated with any church 
whatever. 

4. Two thousand three hundred of our 
Congregational churches did not report 
last year a single addition to membership 
on confession of faith. This was thirty- 
nine per cent of the entire number. 

There are other facts which need not 
be referred to here, equally significant and 
equally suggestive of the necessity of a 
renewed dedication of ourselves to the 


divinely appointed task of seeking and 


saving the lost. 
If the work of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society is to grow. if new 
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doors of opportunity are to be entered, 
there must come a firmer loyalty and a 
more unreserved obedience to Christ. 
Obedience insures increasing efficiency. “I 
am the vine,’ Christ continues to say to 
His church, “ye are the branches. He 
that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit; for without me 
ye can do nothing. If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what 
ve will, and it shall be done unto you.” 
If we find ourselves not bringing forth 
much fruit, if we find our work waning 
in scope and efficiency, may we not find 
the reason in these words of our Lord? 
We do well to perfect our organization. 
Whatever will unify and facilitate the inter- 
ests of Congregational home missions is 
to be eagerly welcomed. But we have no 
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right to expect that this home mission 
enterprise will enlarge in scope or grow 
in efficiency, if the one true source of our 
strength and our power is neglected. A 
machine perfect in all its parts and highly 
polished, but without adequate driving 
power, loses its efficiency and continually 
disappoints. In this holy and tremendous 
undertaking in which we are engaged our 
power is of God. They that wait on Him 
shall renew their: power. When new 


“spiritual life and new power come to the 


churches, the evangelistic spirit will prevail 
in strength. Where the evangelistic spirit 
is, there will be a deep and growing prac- 
tical interest in. home missions. An ag- 
gressive evangelistic spirit in the churches 
is essential to the progress of the home 
mission TaUuse. 


HOME MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE A NEED OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By Rev. Laura H. WItp 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


E have been listening to Our Country’s Needs 
and Hopes Call for 
Keepers of the Light 


the great needs of our 

: home work; and any- 
one who has studied the situa- 
tion is convinced of three great 
lacks; the lack of money, the lack of work- 
ers and the lack of stability in service: 


a lack of money, although the money is 


here and America was never so wealthy: 
a lack of workers although the coming 
month will bring out hundreds of our 
bravest, strongest and best equipped young 
men and women to turn their hands, not 
to easy undertakings, but to the work 
of the world: a lack of stability in ser- 
vice, for the names of our missionaries 
are constantly changing and their fields 
exchanging. I was interested last year 
to compute the average pastorate in 
Nebraska and found it to be less than two 
years. This includes the long terms of 
some of our ministers and it is the shortness | 
of the home missionary pastorate that 
brings down the average. 

Instead of lamenting over such unfpr- 
tunate symptoms, should we not set our- 
selves to discover the root of the disease. 
.What seems to me to be one of these roots 
.I want to speak of to-night. : 
_ Talking recently with a graduate of one 
of our co-educational colleges, I asked her 
where her classmates had found themselves 
in their choice of alifework. She answered 
that some of them were in railroad work, 
some in the real estate business. some 
teachers, etc.—‘‘And where are the minis- 
ters,” I said, ‘‘are therenone?” ‘‘ No not 
one,”’ she replied. Now I maintain that 
this significant lack of consecration to the 
ministry is not due to the desire for an easy 


place, but rather to our failure 
in holding up vividly to the 
eyes of our young people 
that which seems to 
offer possibilities of achieve- 
ment. Young men and women are eager 
to get to work, but they want a work 
worthy of their best abilities, and railroads 
and insurance companies and professions 
have not been slow to offer inducements. 
I do not mean inducements of money 
simply, for I have a higher idea of human 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S DEPARTMENT 


nature than to believe that the dollars and 
cents are the chief attraction; but a pro- 
spect of achievement. If I am not greatly 
mistaken, it is not altogether the sight of 
the millions that is the attracting power to 
the heads of our great business concerns, 
but the thought of compassing a great 
project. | 

When a traveler, taking his seat in a 
Canadian Pacific coach, feels the train be- 
gin to move and hears the porter’s cry, 
‘““This train for Ottawa, Winnepeg, Van- 
couver and Hongkong” a thrill runs 
through him to think of the achievement 
the human brain has been equal to in the 
girding of the globe. 

The home missionary cause has too long 
been looked upon as a field for good and 
devoted people but as a place to lose one’s 
way, so far as achieving anything is con- 
cerned. ‘The home missionary has too long 
been regarded as the member of his class 
who was not smart enough to get any other 
pulpit. Whoever has read Ralph Conner’s 
last book, ‘‘ The Prospector” remembers 
how the mother of the young lady abso- 
lutely forbade her to become engaged to 
the young home missionary because he was 
without any prospects. And it is this idea 
that there are no prospects worthy of the 
abilities of young people which deters them 
from entering and upholding the lines of 
Christian service. Mendonot shrink from 
hard things when they can see something 
to achieve, nor do their wives shrink from 
going with them. 

A few months ago, a railroad was being 
built across the southern part of Mexico 
from Vera Cruz to the Pacific, a very diffi- 
cult piece of construction; and just as a 
long bridge was almost done, lacking only 
a pier and a span, the floods came and made, 
it impossible to proceed. Again and again 
they tried and finaily the work was being 
so delayed that the company in desperation 
put it in the hands of one of the employees 
who thought he could accomplish it. He 
was a young fellow, quick to see and make 
his plans, and with a marvelous celerity he 
had the thing done. So pleased were his 
employers, that they placed him in charge ‘* 
of the construction of all the rest of the 
bridges and he took his wife down there 
away from all society, into a very unfavor- 
able climate, until the work was finished- 
There was no shrinking because it was 
hard, but there was the powerful magnetism 
of the possiblility of a great achievement. 

Recently one.of our prominent business 
men of Lincoln, transferred his family with 
growing children, up intothe newly opened 
Rosebud region, in a little frontier town, 
without advantages, because he saw pro- 
spects for himself and for them. When 
the late superintendent Pickett, pioneer 
missionary of Colorado and the Black Hills, 
found himself one day fondling some speci- 
mens of gold he had gathered in a handker- 
chief, and which indicated some rich de- 


posits at his very feet; and when he awoke © 


quite as great as foreign. 


frontier of our own State of Nebraska and 


fices heroic. 


ham 


87 


to the consciousness that he was imagin- 
ing what might be if he should stake out a 
claim, he thenand there shook his handker- 
chief out to the winds and repeated the 
motto of his life: ‘‘ This one thing I do, 
forgetting those things which are behind 
and reaching out to those things which are 
before, I press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” But it was because of the radiant 
vision he had of the possibilities of that 
high calling among the mountains that he 
tramped up and down, establishing 
churches, rescuing gamblers and laying 
foundations for the future. And it seems 
to me we need if anything at the present 
juncture in home missionary interest to so 
present the radiant vision of achievement 
to our young men and women that the 
shall regard it worthy of their best abilities. 
Some of our best youths, are seeing the 
glorious opportunities in foreign lands be- © 
cause they have been laid before them. The 
army of student volunteers is not made up 
of weaklings, but of heroes and it is because 
they have seen the possibility of heroic ser- 
vice in China and Africa and India and be- 
cause they have caught the present day 
vision of great future missionary enter- 
prise. But home missionary assets are 
| e too may 
make our appeal tothe heroic. If anything, 
the foreign missionary has the easier time. 
Sometimes when I have traveled out to the 


realize how our ministers are cut off from 
all associations with people of their kind, 
absolutely without advantages, no fellow- 
ship and little sympathy in their work, 
with distances so great that they cannot 
afford the cost of travel to state meetings, 
with so meager a salary that they can 
hardly live, to say nothing of educating 
children, and moreover how they are at the 
mercy of the more or less ignorant and 
prejudiced and worldly people of their 
parish, I have not wondered that pastorates 
are short and the work intermittent. And 
great as is the heroism of men and women 
who are willing to face the Boxers of China 
or the lions of Africa, some of us would 
much prefer a scrimmage now and then 
where there is the incentive to do or die to- 
being dropped out on ‘the prairies with 
nothing but the dead level of monotony of 
a home missionary life repeated over and 
over and over again: | 

But there is a need which makes sacri- 
Out there in Nebraska for 
example, we have four entire counties in 
each of which our cng minister 
is the only minister of any denomination 
whatever. In. oneof those cotinties the mis- 
sionary with his wife, who also preaches, has 
four regular preaching. points and others 
occasionally, one at the county seat, one 
fifteen miles east, another twenty miles 
west, another not on the railroad, a country 
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twenty to thirty miles north and south of 
this county seat, looking to him alone for 
spiritual help. His heart is truly in his 
work, but he is overburdened with calls in 
every direction. One general missionary 
going among the sand hills has found school 
houses packed with people hanging on his 
words, so little do they have and so great 
is their need. Our Sunday School 
Society is to-day showing’ its wisdom 
by employing a young woman in 
the northern part of the state in a parish 
one hundred miles one way and forty the 
other, to drive from farm house to farm 
house, visiting the homesand starting Sun- 
day schools; only we need four such young 
women instead of one. 

Now we laud the achievements of Marcus 
Whitman who crossed the continent in dead 
of winter at peril of his life to save the 
great Northwest. And it is fitting that we 
should. We praise Superintendent Sim- 
mons and his co-workers of North Dakota 
for rescuing that young state fromthe curse 
of the Louisiana lottery. We are proud 
of Manasseh Cutler and Rufus Putnam 
who won the ordinance of 1787 for Ohio; 
we justly honor the names of William 
Pynchon and Deacon Samuel Chapin and 
some of us have come very near doing 
what the Bible tells us not to do in wor- 
shipping the name of Mary Lyon, the pio- 
neer of higher education for women. These 
achievements are worthy of our profound- 
est admiration, but we must not spend our 
energies upon the past alone. There. are 
things in the present to be accomplished 
quite as glorious and worthy of all the 
energies of brain and heart and will power, 
achievements in Christian service in our 
own land that ought to stir and inspire the 
young lives that are being sent out in these 
commencement days, and that will do so, 
I am convinced, if the possibilities of suc- 
cess are set before them as practically and 
as radiantly as are the ibilities of an 
insurance company or of a railroad. 

Up to this time the appeal for foreign 
missionary service in our colleges and 
seminaries has taken the lead. In the 
Nebraska State University of 2,500 stu- 
dents, Mrs. Prof. Hinman, daughter of Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin, has succeeded in introduc- 
ing a course of missions which is given 
credit in the curriculum of the university. 
It has to be placed in the department of 
sociology since nothing can be considered in 
the curriculum of a state university under 
the head of Christianity. But she did not 
care what it was called so long as it was 
introduced; and in that class she has had 
forty young men and young women, some 


of whom have not been Christians, , but 


prejudiced against missions when they be- 
gan. One young woman who had recently 
offered herself as a missionary, came to 
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the class with this question on her lips; 
‘‘Why is it necessary to disturb these 
people with our religion? Are they not 
happier to be left alone?” And the pres- 
ence of two young men who are not 
Christians, but members of a gay society 
set, she can account for in no way except 
that’ they are interested in these countries 
and their curiosity has been aroused to find 
what this thing is about. It is safe to say 
that they do not go out of that class having 
no faith in missions. : 

But is there not as much in our own 
country to appeal to the interest and de- 
votion of young people, plus the strong 
call of patriotism that comes home to every 
youny American heart. And yet there is 
no such class in this university on home 
missions. It is a neglected field of study. 
In our seminaries we have courses on for- 
eign missions but only occasional speakers 
of passing interest on home missions. I 
remember when in the seminary that 
much of my permanent enthusiasm for 
home missionary work was aroused by that. 
scholarly and delightful missionary de- 
votee, Dr. A. C. Thompson, who came in 
our senior year to give us a course of 
lectures and at the end placed in our 
hands a volume of his own missionary 
biographies. But there was no _ such 
thorough and extended course on home 
missions. 

Could we have just as scholarly and soul 
stirring a course of lectures on home mis- 
sions in our colleges as Dr. Dennis gave to 
the Princeton students on Foreign missions 
and social Progress, could it fail to make 
some of our young people at least, so in- 
telligent concerning the needs and the 
possibilities of home missions that they 
would devote their service of life or of 
money to this great cause. I would like to 
suggest that if such a lectureship could be 
founded by some benevolently inclined per- 
son for a half dozen of our Christian col- 
leges, it would do more than anything else 
to cut the tap root of our present apathy 
toward home missions. 

In Dr. Van Dyke’s beautiful story, ‘‘7he 
Keeper of the Light,” you remember that. 
Nataline heroically defended her light 
against the village people who wanted to 
steal the oil and kept the lamp faithfully 
revolving night after night in the face of 
snow and sleet, brushing and scraping the 
snow from the window pane until at last, 
one morning after an unusually stormy 
night, the supply boat was sighted off the 
rocky coast and she cried intriumph ‘‘I 
have kept the light.” Ifa lighthouse on a. 
rocky shore can call forth such heroism and 
devotion from a young heart, shall not our 
country’s needs and our country’s hopes 
call forth keepers of the light from the 
colleges of our land ? 
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WHY YOUNG PEOPLE SHOULD HELP 


By Rev. 


HREE unnamed Bible lads who helped 
are often cited to appear when it 
is desired to impress young people 


with the idea that what they can do may: 


be of some account. There is the boy 
with bread and fish in his basket, who 
unexpectedly furnished food under the 
blessing of the Master, for five thousand 
men. 
casual in the relations of our young people 
to the work and warfare of home mis- 
sions. It is their work; it is their fight. 
It should not surprise anybody to find 
them called to it and made prominent in 
it. Then there is the boy who chased 
arrows for Jonathan, and unconsciously 
helped save the life of David. But our 
young people are -in the secret, or ought 
to be. They should be made to under- 
stand the peril of the Lord’s anointed, and 
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But there is nothing incidental or, 


the part they are to tiie in averting it. 
There is also the more dubiously inspir- 
ing example of the lad who led out blind 
Samson, and helped him find the pillars of 
the Philistine temple in whose ruin Israel 
was avenged. But if there is to be any 
pulling down of strongholds, it is the 
hands of mighty youth that must be 
guided to the right place. 

The help these boys gave does not sug- 
gest the answer we need to the question 
we are considering. Nor do we find it 
even in the story of David, when he went 
to the front with bread for his brothers, 
cheese for their captain, and, incidentally, 
a sling for Goliath. It is your fight, 
young people! There is no disguising it, 
no postponing it! Some of you may be 
as much surprised as David to find your- 
selves central figures in the strife. That 
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is because you have not read the 11oth 
psalm to good purpose. In that psalm a 
promise is made to the Christ of a world- 
wide conquest, an eternal throne and a 
universal priesthood. The promise of an 
army is added. It is to be an army, not 
of conscripts, but of volunteers, and it 
is to be unfailingly recruited with multi- 
tudes who shall flock to the royal stand- 
ard out of the morning of life. ‘In holy 
attire, from the womb of the morning, 
thy youth are to thee as the dew.’ There 
is nothing indirect, incidental, casual or 
unexpected about the part assigned to 
youth, by this promise, in the great cam- 
paign of Christ. 

Now the one impression I want to make 
upon, the young people of our churches, 
and upon all who have any responsibility 
for their guidance, is that the fight for a 
Christian America is their fight. We can 
hardly ask the question, Why _ should 
young people help? without conveying a 
very different impression, the impression 
that we think it wise to make them feel, if 
possible, that they have a part in this great 
work, and so to make sure of their interest 
and support by and by, when it will really 
amount to something. | 

By and by! The fight is on, and they 
are in the thick of it, now, this.very night, 
from ocean to ocean. Where do the 
forces which are contending for the mast- 
ery of our national life-come together in 
fiercest clash of conflict? Where are the 
issues being most swiftly determined? 
Where are gains and losses greatest? In 
the hearts and lives of the young people 
of the land. Every lone fight is a part 
of the great battle. From those to whom 
much is| given, in the way of training, 
equipment and defenses, much will be re- 
quired. For those to whom little has been 
given to fit them for the strife, what can 
be done should be done, and quickly 
done. And what can be done, it rests 
largely with young people to deter- 
mine. - 

But why should they exert themselves? 
That is our question, Why? Because it 
is their fight, I say. And it is their 
fight, not merely because the tide of battle 
sweeps over their own hearts, but because 
it makes an immense difference to them 
how that battle goes in other young hearts. 
Sometimes we need to reverse the saying 
of Paul, and remind ourselves that our 
wrestling is not wholly with invisible 
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powers, but with flesh and blood. As goes 
the battle of the soul, so goes the choice 
of sides in the world conflict. 

The fight is now on between different 
types of young persons for the control of 
national destinies. Statistics of crime, on 
the one hand, and of religion, on the 
other, indicate that the alignment of forces 
is largely determined in early youth. But 
there must be an immense mass of life 


‘with the bloom and dew yet upon it that 
will go to the side to which it is drawn 


by the influences which have most. in- 
timate access to it. It is the young people 
of our churches that have this close and 
effective access. Theirs is the opportunity, 
with every spiritual victory of their own, 
to attract their companions to the side 
that won. 

When I say that our young people are 
already in the thick of the fight, I do not 
mean to intimate that responsibilities of a 
different sort, and perhaps of a more ex- 
acting character, do not await them a little 
farther on. They are in the fight, but they 
have come into it at a time that is big 
with prophecies. The forces, for example, 
which are coming into the conflict with 
the flood of foreign immigration, they will 
have to meet in developed forms. These 
forces are still indeterminate. They have 
not come to self-consciousness as related 
to the shaping of this nation’s life. Mul- 
titudes of the immigrants are young per- 
sons. It is with them that the native-born, 
and the, home-trained children of foreign 
parentage, will have to work out the prob- 
lems of their generation. Does it not 
concern us, young people, to make our 
lives count for as much as possible, in 
determining the conditions under which 
we shall move forward to those conflicts 
and combinations of ideals out of which 


the America that is to be must so soon ° 
emerge? 


Every now and then the police of New 
York are notified to have a force of re- 
serves at the pier on the arrival of some 
excursion boat on which rowdyism has got 
the upper hand. I cannot imagine any- 
thing much more unpleasant than to find 
oneself afloat under such circumstances. 
But you, young people, are afloat with 
conflicting elements, the like of which no 
ship of state was ever, in all the history 
of the world, asked to carry. God grant 
you grace to be true to yourselves and 
to your Master. 
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HOW YOUNG PEOPLE MAY HELP 


By WILLIAM 
Boston, Massachusetts 


ANY of the charter members of the 
first society of Christian Endeavor 
organized by Dr. Clark in the Wil- 

liston Congregational church. Portland, 
Me., were members of the Mizpah Mission 
circle. 

From that day to the present time, the 
missionary spirit has been the spirit of 
Christian Endeavor. It has gone to the 
lumber camps of the North and to the 
mining camps of the West; it has found 
a place for service in the prairie dug-out 
and the cross-roads schoolhouse; in the 
mission schools in the mountains, among 
the negroes in the valleys of the South- 


land, and the Indians of the western 


plains—German and French, Italian and 
Swede, Poles and Bohemians, Chinese and 
all other nationalities that find a haven on 
our shores find in the definite methods of 
Christian Endeavor an opportunity for 
service, even before a regularly organized 
church is ready for them. 

In India and Africa, China and Japan, 


Europe and South America, it is training . 


young people for self-supporting and self 
sustaining church membership. How can 
the societies of Christian Endeavor con- 
nected with our churches help home mis- 
sions in the present crisis? My answer is: 
First, by making clear the issue. With 
Christ’s command, “Go ye unto all the 
world,” ringing in our ears, every church 
is under obligation to support our mis- 
sionary agencies. The work in the home 
church and in the regions beyond is one. 
We ought to blot out that invidious and 
deadening distinction made between 
church work and missions, that permits 
a church to support the former and starve 
the latter. —~ 

The majority of our adult membership 
feel absolutely no responsibility for mis- 
sions. Our societies must train the church 
of the future so that they will recognize 
the unity of the work,. and instead of 
supporting a church club, build up the 
kingdom. 

Second, by placing the responsibility. 
The average Christian to-day looks upon 
mission work as _ the business of the 
boards. But the command, “Go ye,” was 
not spoken to a board but to individual 


Christians. Our boards are simply money > 


and labor-saving devices, modern methods 
of doing our work. They cannot make 
money, they can only administer it. The 
business is ours, the board is our agency, 
the officers are our agents. 

. The constant picking and nagging that 
our missionary boards have been subjected 
to in conferences and conventions and 


newspapers, has done more, to “cut the 
nerve of missions” than any, or all, other 
causes combined. 


If there are details of management or. 
_ administration that need readjustment, let 


us adjust them as speedily and quietly as 
possible. But let us remember that a con- 
stituency so large and varied as ours can 
never be brought to perfect agreement on 
matters of detail. The worth of a method 
must be judged by the quality of the ad- 
ministration it secures. And I hold that 
a method that gives to us such officers as 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
society has called to its positions of trust 
and responsibility, does not need: much 
tinkering. 

We talk about Congregational methods. 
Any method that our churches appnese 
is Congregational. 

It is my judgment as a business man 
that there is not a business represented 
here that would not be ruined, and the 
owner a bankrupt, if we spread the seeds 
of distrust and lack of confidence in the 


concern among the trade, as we, uncon- - 


sciously, perhaps, are spreading them 
among the constituency of our missionary 
boards. | 

Our young people feel that the time has 


come for us, the rank and file, to give | 


the boards our hand, and not our fist, 
to pull down the flag of criticism, and run 
up the standard af co-operation. | 
We have been expecting too much of 
our boards. The responsibility is ours, 


and we must assume it. 


We have been depending too much on 
absent treatment. There are thousands of 
our churches that haven’t courage enough 
even to pass the box for an annual offer- 
ing to the Home Missionary Society. 
Surely a sufficient number of able-bodied 
men could be secured to at least rescue 
the boxes from the avaricious congrega- 
tion. 

You recall the story of the two little 
girls who. were discussing their dollies. 
One said, “I never give my dolly | medi- 
cine, she is a Christian Scientist.” The 
other replied, “Well, I suppose it is all 
right for a person to be a Christian 
Scientist if he hasn’t got anything | but 
saw-dust in his stomach.” 

Brethren, our Home Missionary Society 
has something more vital than saw-dust 
in its insides. It will not thrive on absent 
treatment, any more than it has on the 
critical and analytical method. | 

What the Home Missionary Society 
needs is the gold cure; administered in 
large doses a sympathetic and 
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constituency. We can help, by meeting 
the emergency now. 

Something can be said for a campaign 
of education that looks to the future for 
results but more for a campaign that em- 
phasizes the eternal now. Christian people 
are cursed with wealth that belongs to 
God. We have embezzled the trust funds 
committed to our care, and then lift up 
our hands and pray, “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” The coming of the Kingdom 
waits upon the contributions of the people, 
and we will not give. Many who ought 
to lead in arousing the church to its re- 
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sionary Society to send able- bodied men 
to put them in a corner and extract the 
contribution that they ought to make 
cheerfully, gladly and generously. 

By missionary meetings and mission 
study classes in the local societies; by 
conferences and _ conventions in_ our 
unions; by inspiring appeal and inform- 
ing literature we have been trying to rally 
our Christian Endeavor host to the mis- 
sionary standard. 

But the atmosphere of the average 
church is against us. A few faithful 
women are with us. But the men, the men 
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sponsibility are silent or apologetic in their 
The people need to give whether 


appeals. 
they want to or not. 


Tt reminds me of the handsome Jersey 
cow a farmer owned. neighbor in- 
quired how many quarts of milk she would 


give a day. The farmer replied, “Wall, 


if you mean by voluntary contribution, 
able- 


bodied man can back her up into a corner 
where she can't kick, he can get eleven 


she wont give none, but if an 


quarts a day.” 
Our churches, many of 


are kick- 
ing cows, and we compel our Home Mis- 


of means, the men of superb business 
ability, the men who are astonishing the 
world with their business enterprise are 


not with us. 


Would that this meeting might mark the 
end of our playing at missions, and of our 
petty discussion of methods, and that there 
might be sounded here a high clear note of 
advance, that would rally the young and 
the men and the women, the 
pastor and all the people to the supreme 
the evangelization 


the old, 


mission of the church, 
of the world. 
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ENTHUSIAMS AND SACRIFICES 


By Boynton, 


D.D. 


New York City (Brooklyn) | | ; 


NE of the keenest minds 
in New England has 
recently uttered an earn- 

est warning with relation to 
the danger of simply arousing 
an emotion and then permit- 
ting it to evaporate without 
concrete result in the life. It is perhaps 
one of the great perils attending theatre- 
going to-day that the emotions are articu- 
lated but that the strong resolutions of 
the -soul do not eventuate from the ex- 
cited emotion. The Peter who is positive 
in the exuberance of his enthusiasm that 
he will not deny his Lord is very often 
the Peter who in the pinch will declare 
his lack of friendship with Him even with 
cursing. The student who reads of the 
prowess of the men of yesterday and then 


_ active ; 


dreams of his own conquests and wakes 


“returning to the old solitary nothingness” 


is caught by his emotions but is defeated . 


in his life. The principle obtains in mis- 
sionary meetings and doing missionary 
work; betwéen enjoying an address and 
effectualizing the address by the sacrifice 
of the life. There are very many things 
in American life to-day and never in our 
history more, to awaken our enthusiasm. 
Our yacht, the Atlantic, having won the 
ocean race, swings lazily at anchor on the 


other side of the sea, waiting for her rear: 


guards, the English and the German yachts 
to arrive and salute her and acknowledge 
her prowess. The great English publicist 
declares that we of all nations in the world 
to-day have “a right to hope.” Warring 
nations, it is affirmed, desire the. good 
offices of our republic’s president to help 
them unravel their difficulties. Intelli- 
gence, art, aesthetics are all developing with 
wonderful rapidity and if our one great 
American failure, namely, the administra- 


tion of our cities, stares coldly at us, it 


is comparatively easy Nelson-like to turn 
a blind eye to the signal or Togo-like, 
simply to smile. Religion is patronized 
after a fashion, and it is declared that a 


man who ever gets blue about America 


is a candidate for the crematory. If it is 


true that the land in our country has all - 
been taken up and*that thus extensive 


problems are at an end among us, it is 
also. true that the problems of _ in- 
tention rise and mount and seem to 
be in a fair way of settlement. The 


spots on the sun do not need to blind 
us to the fact of the sun; nor the infelic- 
ities in working out our ‘national problem 
to the real progress in the solution thereof 
so that it is not only easy but natural and 
right for our eniiusinese as Americans to 


Sacrifice is no limp 
and passive quality; 
it is strong and 
sacrifice is 
not forever sighing. 


lee-shore. 


American that is to be. 


quality ; 
‘is not forever sighing. It knows how: to 
smile and overand over again, laughs for joy. 
It means three things. 
_ courage; courage is the heart of sacrifice. 


be mightily stimulated by the 
recent history of growth, 
financially, intellectually and 
aesthetically. Butif the occa- 
sion for enthusiasm is present, 
so is the law to which we re- 
ferred at the outset; that 
when enthusiasms fail to ripen into acts 
of consecration and of sacrifice, there is 
of necessity a recessional in life and char- 
acter and achievement. For the anchor of 
enthusiasms only finds its holding ground 
in the depths of sacrifice, elsewhere she 
drags and is exposed to all perils of the 
There has been recently given 
to the world a composite picture of the 
The piercing eye, 
the firm mouth, the sensitive nostril, the 
open countenance, combining benignity 
with manly virility, cannot fail to have 
lent its attraction to whoever has seen the 
picture. It is meant to be a representation 
of the type that is yet to be of what will 


‘transpire in the American when the blood 


that is coming through the immigrant, is 
thoroughly mixed with the blood which is 
already here. If you notice the prognosti- 
cations. of the students of American life, 
without exception they base their hope for 
the American that is to be upon the power 
of the qualities already inherent in the 
American that now is to mold and influ- 
ence and determine the character of the 


future citizen. 


Now what historically is in the blood 
of the American, Iron? Certainly. But 
more than that, sacrifice. Love working 
by sacrifice. | That is unquestionably what 
has made the. American type and that 
means the influence of missions and of 
missionaries and of those who made both 
possible. Sacrifice is no limp and passive 
it is strong and active; sacrifice 


A principle of 


You cannot tire sacrifice out nor can you 
discourage it. When once a fine ‘enthusi- 
asm has rooted itself in a royal sacrifice, 
the first fruit thereof is a spirit of courage 
which is uncomplaining and unwearied. 
No finer illustrations of this spirit can be 
found in America to-day than are ex- 


hibited over and over again in the lives 


of the missionaries of this society who are 
doing for the salvation of America as 
smile over and over again, laughs for joy. 
grit; courage is the heart of sacrifice. 
the first fruit thereof is a spirit of grit 
much as any other company of men within 


our borders. 
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Sacrifice also means grit;- a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the actual situation. 
It was my fortune not many weeks ago to 


visit Ellis Island and watch seven thous- 


and immigrants as they were transferred 
from being foreigners into being my fellow 
inhabitants of this great republic. In the 
evening of the same day I attended the 


| 
| 


Americanism, the study of the question of 
Americanism at both ends of the social 
ladder and all the way between, the com- 
prehensive idea of the conquests of the 
immigrant on the one hand together with 
his limitations and temptations, and, the 
other temptations which luxury and wealth 
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annual meeting of the New England 
society of the city of Brooklyn. The con- 
trasts between the two companies were not 
more surprising than the likenesses, but 
in both companies alike, there was the 


suggestion, though different in manifesta-. 


tion, of all the questions and queries and 
problems with relation to our present day 
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and social opportunity bring to the man 
This 
great comprehensive knowledge must be 
the possession of any one who would have 
a grip upon the national situation out of 
which there may be born a spirit of worthy 


at the other end of the social scale. 


sacrifice in her interest. 
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THE TRUE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION 


By Rev. ALEXANDER MacCoti 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


OST Congregationalists believe, I 

fancy, that technically the apostles 

had no successors. In _ greatness 

of privilege, in splendor of spiritual en- 
dowment, their mission was unique, in- 
troductory, never in detail to be repeated. 
Yet the greatest of them, recalling once 
the grades of service in the early church 
as he conceived them, “first apostles, 
secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, 
after that miracles, healing, helps, govern- 
ments, tongues,’—elsewhere he _ puts 
apostles first, then prophets, then evangel- 
ists and says “Covet earnestly the best 
gifts.’ And so I have wondered whether 
in the reawakening to the rich meaning 
and stern obligations of Christian service 
which is the glory and inspiration of our 


times there is not needed before and with 


the evangelistic impulse of which we have 
been hearing so much, a rebaptism of the 
| apostolic spirit. What is that spirit? 
The evangelist is one who proclaims good 
7] news. The apostle is one sent -of Christ 
| to be himself through the Spirit an 
== evangel. The evangelist is a herald; the 
apostle is an ambassador. Let me speak 
of one or two simple things. about the 


apostles which seem to me full of sug- 


gestion for the Christian discipleship of 
to-day. | 

1. The primary fact about the apostles, 
as the name signifies, is that they were 


"} men sent forth by Jesus to do something 


-= ior Him. From this there came to their 
>= work an atmosphere of reality, definiteness 
“= of thought and effort, unity of motive and 
responsibility. ce 

*| Sent forth by Christ to do something 
“| for Him, these men of old lived and 
“= exhaled an atmosphere of reality. The 
thing they had to do, the reason the 
must do it, were ever before them, vital, 
vivid, compelling. Brethren, is not the 
plain truth about thé religious activity of 


to-day this, that all too commonly we have | 


" lost the potent touch of reality. I do not 

| speak now of the missionary heroes of the 
frontier, and the missionary heroes of the 
slum, among whom in their sublime sacri- 
fices and efforts the apostolic spirit so 
splendidly survives; but in our prosperous 
churches in city and country, in our Chris- 
| an communities and our Christian homes, 
does the fact really get and_ keep 
hold of us that we are sent of Christ 
© to do something for Him, and that this 
» something is not, vaguely, to be good and 
| sentle and helpful, but, definitely, to make 
disciples, to win victories for the king- 
dom, to bring others into that controlling 
relation to God in Christ which is either 
the greatest reality or the saddest fiction 
in human life. Conceive such a pathetic 
appeal as that which has recently been 


sent to the churches by the great society 
under whose auspices we meet, being sent: 


to men to whom the great commission of 


Christ still throbbed with reality and was. 
warm with the purpose of God—it could 
not be. What is the trouble? Is it that. 
we have been passing through a period 
of transition in thought when it has 
seemed that no one was quite sure of 
anything; *is it because of the forms of 
faith which we cherish sometimes when 
the spirit it gone from them, and the 
“vain repetitions’ which conceal where 
they should reveal truth; is it because the 
commission was given so long ago and He 
who gave it seems sometimes away from 
us SO many centuries in time, such infinite 
spaces in thought?—All these things tend 
to produce the hollow ring in our work 
and worship. But is not the great cause 
this, that in the stress of our complex life- 
so many other things seem more real and 
immediate and complexing than the simple 
things the apostles felt they must do. In 
the ministry there are churches to build, 
sermons to write, special studies to pursue, 
calls to make, funerals and marriages to- 
attend, people to get into the church and 
the year book; there are an endless 
multiplication of organizations to float and 
steer, factions:to unite, frictions to heal; 
there are civic movements to help, home 


problems to meet. In the pew there are 


the uncertainties of the intellectual life, 
the fierce struggle and relentless competi- 
tion of commercial life, the distractions. 
and the shallowness of social life, in the 
new and endless array of personal struggles. 
and anxieties and ambitions and anti- 
pathies. Is it any wonder that in many a. 
busy day the thought that we are each of 
us sent to do something for Christ—con- 
ceded if the question is raised—escapes us, 


and there steals over our spirits the seduc- 


tive spell of religious unreality. It is the 
lethargic atmosphere which the true apos- 
tolic succession must dispel by the intensity 
and urgency of its conscious mission. 
Then, sent of Christ to do something 
for Him, the apostles were quickened by 
a splendid definiteness of thought and 
effort. From a twentieth century stand- 
point, they did not know much. They 
were graduates most of them of the fish- 
ing-boat. The only college man among 


them said “We know in part, we see 


through a glass darkly.” But they knew 
Christ, what He had said to them, what 
He had done for them; and they wanted 
others to know Him, could not rest until 
they did. “To me to live is Christ’— 
“All things to all men that I might by all 
means save some’—such was the apostolic 
spirit On my way from Des Moines. 
I told the minister of a great westerm 
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church, not of our order, of the evangel- 
istic impulse with which we had all been 
fired. “What are they going to preach?” 
‘he asked. 
I do not see that we have a gospel for the 
‘masses; some day we may get it.” 
Splendid fellow he is, but it takes all the 
‘charity I have to let him into the apostolic 
succession. No gospel with Jesus show- 
ing us “how human the heart of God is, 
how divine the life of man may be;” no 
gospel with the wonderful words of Christ 
going to the very heart of human need 
‘and aspiration; no gospel with the Cross 
throwing upon the mystery and sorrow 


and uncertainty of life the flashlight of - 


infinite meaning and glorious hope; no 
gospel with the Loving Master, the Uplift- 
ing Savior, the Present Spirit of Power! 
Is it any wonder that the kingdom lags 
when sometimes we feed the flock of God 
upon our faint gropings in the dark, in- 
stead of pointing them away simply and 
lovingly from ourselves and the things we 
do not know to Him who is the solvent 
of every problem, the man Christ Jesus? 
I do not depreciate the infinite mystery of 
life, the wonderful advance in knowledge 
which seems with every great discovery 
to enlarge immeasureably the vast area of 
the unknown, the difficulty of being dog- 
matic about a universe in the ant hole of 
a single human mind. But we know at 
least what the apostles knew. “I know 
whom I have believed”—that is the key- 
note, true, clear, strong, of the apostolic 
succession. 


“In the present state of thought . 
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And then, sent of Christ to do some- 
thing for Him, the apostles had in all 
their work unity of motive and responsi- 
bility. Not perhaps at the first. There 
was a good deal of human nature in them. 
They quarreled—who should be the great- 
est. They wanted the chief seats. But 
when the Spirit was come into them there 
was a wondrous change. Paul might 
withstand Peter to the face, he and Bar- 
nabas might have to dissolve partnership. 
No matter. One thought was in their 
hearts—to please Christ, to stand for Him 
at the point of greatest need, to be able 
at last to look into His face without 
shame. Wherever his thought definitely 
dominates life, there survives the apostolic 
succession. And oh, how it simplifies and 
clarifies life, and makes straight the path 
in many a care and many a conflict! 

2. At first the apostles were evangel- 
ists. They never ceased to be evangelists. 
But as the years passed their great work 
came to be to revive the churches. Paul 
preaches Christ gloriously from city to 
city, but increasingly his thought passes 
out to the little bands of Christians he 
has left all along the line. He must visit 
them. He must write to them. John’s 
last recorded word is addressed to his 
sons and daughters in Christ—“My little 
children, love one another.” As an evan- 
gelist Jesus Himself seems very largely 
to have failed—I speak very reverently. 
Crowds flock to hear Him. They brought 
their sick to be healed. But the gospel 
of the kingdom reached very few of them. 
Soon many even of His disciples went 
back and walked no more with Him. 
Then His method changed. Increasingly 


He gave Himself to the training of the 


twelve He opened to them His mind and 
heart, at last filled them with His Spirit, 
then sent them forth as witnesses—not 
men who say, but men who know, and 
men who show, that the things whereof 
they speak are true. And from this the 
glorious sequel has come. : 
Is there not a note of inspiration and 
direction for many of us here? We have 
been feeling this last winter, have we not. 
the utter selfishness and ineffectiveness of 
much of our church life. Staggered by 
the greatness of need without and the 
poverty of effort within, we have cried, 
Something must be done. And we have 


_ been doing it. East and west, north and 


south, there have been more _ speci 

services, more evangelistic preaching, more 
ageressive effort than for years. And the 
result? In a few cases there have been 
inspiring additions to the churches, mainly 
from the pew and the Sunday school. 
Here and there doubtless there have been 
genuine conversions from sin and _ self 
to Christ and service. But the experience 
of most of us has been that voiced by our 
honored brother from the Pacific coast of 
the efforts in his great church at Oak- 
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land—there has been a deepening of inter- 


est among Christians, but the world with- 


out has not been touched. | 
What then? Shall we feel that all has 
been done in vajn? God forbid! I do 
not forget Pentecost and the Pentecostal 
revivals of days past and of our own day 
in Wales. But conditions are not always 
the same. Loughor and Llandudno and 
the places with the unpronounceable names 
are not New York and Chicago and San 
Francisco; and while. human nature is 
pretty much the same everywhere, temper- 
ament, environment, atmosphere greatly 
differ. If I mistake not, the revival for 
which America waits is just the revival 
which in some small degree has begun— 
a revival among Christians. Have you 
noticed how much deeper. and more 
thorough-going is the thought of Christ 
about the unchurched masses, as He views 
them analytically and sympathetically, than 
ours commonly is. We say, “Too bad, 
strange they will not respond.” We speak 
wisely of heredity, of changed home train- 
ing, of commercial preoccupation. But Jesus 
says, “The spirit of truth whom the world 
cannot receive because it seeth Him not.” 
And Paul says, “The natural man re- 
- ceiveth not the things of the irit, for 
they are foolishness unto Him.” The plain 
truth is that multitudes of men do not 
see our God. All over this great land 
to-day young men in daily contact with 
nominally Christian business men are ask- 
ing sceptically “Where is your God.” A 
vast army of toilers, sadly alienated from 
the church, as they marshal for the life- 
struggle that is to them most real, ask 
cynically, “Where is your God?” Chil- 
dren of our foreign missions, coming to 
Christian England and America ask in 
amazement, “Where is your God?” Vast 
hordes of immigrants, pouring into our 
ports by the hundred thousand, to mould 
sooner or later our national life, have as yet 
seen no occasion to ask, “Where is your 
God?” What is the answer of Jesus to 
His disciples? “Ye are the light of the 
world.” “Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
And Paul, “Ye are the body of Christ.” 
Wherever in business, in civic and social 
life, a human soul is sternly dominated 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ, there as no- 
where else the dynamic of the revival for 
which we are all praying is at work. And 
wherever amid the myriad interests of city 
life, in conflict with sordid commercialism 
and cultured indifference, or far off on the 
frontier, in conflict with the primal pas- 
sions, an earnest spirit is giving itself 
without reserve to the moulding of a few 
men and women, or boys and girls, toward 
Christ and the Christ life, there gloriously 
survives the apostolic succession. Of them 
Such an one may say with Paul “If I be 
not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless 
I am to you, for the seal of mine apostle- 
ship are ye in the Lord.” The perpetual 
problem of the church is the balance be- 
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tween the evangelistic function and the 
training of the twelve. Let no man who- 
seems to fail in the first be discouraged if 


he is giving himself earnestly and per- 


sistently to the second. | 

3. I have left to the last that which: 
came first in the choice of an apostle, and 
is always first in the true apostolic suc- 
cession—it was deemed essential that an. 
apostle should ‘have seen the Christ. 


‘When the successor of Judas was +o be- 
chosen he must be one who has com- 


panied with us all the time that the Lord: 
Jesus went in and out among us. And 
Paul clinches the argument for his dis- 
puted apostleship by saying, “Am not I 


an apostle? Have I not seen Jesus Christ: 


our Lord?” | 

The most glorious fact of Christian ex- 
perience is that still in the hearts of men. 
the vision tarries, and brightens and 


beckons. Greater far than the touch of 


apostolic hands descended through a tainted. 
line is the vision of the Master here and 
now, and the healing, quickening touch it 
ever brings. You remember that experi- 


ence in the life of Dr. Dale, how as he 
was writing an Easter sermon one day 
there came to him a new realization of 


the fact that Christ is alive. “I got up,” 


he said, “and walked about repeating 


Christ is living, Christ is living! At first 


it seemed strange and hardly true; but- 


at last it came upon me as a burst of sud- 


den glory; yes, Christ is living. It was. 


to me a new discovery. I thought that 
all along I had believed it; but not until’ 
that moment did I feel sure about it.” 
Horace Bushnell’ awakes one February 
morning to tell his wife that he has “seen: 
the gospel,” he has had “a personal dis- 
covery of Christ, and of God as repre- 


sented in him.” Henceforth those: 
about him he is “a new man or rather the- 


same with a heavenly investiture.”, Phillips 
Brooks—-the sanest man of his age—writes 
to a friend who asks the secret of his life, 
“All experience comes to be but more and’ 
more the pressure of Christ’s life on ours. 


He is here. He knows me and I know 
Him. It is no figure of speech. It is the 


realest thing in the world. And every day 
makes it more. real.” Even Matthew 


Arnold, you remember, concedes to an- 
other the experience that was all strange: 


to himself: 
“Twas Au 


t, and the fierce sun overhead 


-Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 


And the pale weaver, through his windows seen 


In Spitalfields, looks thrice dispirited. | 


I met a preacher there I knew, and said, 
Ill and o’erwork’d, ‘how fare you in this scene?’ 
‘Bravely!’ said he, ‘for I of late have been 


Much cheer’d with thoughts of Christ, the living - 


bread.”’ 


There are some of us greatly favored 
of God in our spheres of toil who yet at 
times, depressed by our own weakness, 
depressed by the atmosphere we breathe- 
charged as it seems with self-seeking and’ 
pettiness and unresponsiveness. wonder 
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what of our faith and love survive, what 
more, genuinely, we can do and say for 
man. Then our thoughts turn to one and 
another who has seen the vision, and 
presto! what a rebuke, what an inspiration! 
There is that brother, living on a pittance, 
wanting sometimes the bare necessities of 
life, who yet with smile on face, and Bible 
in hand, is seeking put day by day the 
men and women and‘children of his own 
race in the dark alleys of the great city, 
telling them of Christ, pleading for Him. 
There is that brother off on the frontier, 
‘planting church and Sunday schools where 
all but he seem without God and without 
hope. How do they do it? Ah, they too 
have seen the Christ, and before that vis- 
ion all other sights and sounds dissolve. 
Wherever men obedient to the heavenly 
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vision are saying, with tongue and life, 
“Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, 
as though God did beseech you by us, we 
pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled 
to God,” there is the true apostolic suc- 
cession. 

My brothers, we are coming, or have 
come to a time when human creeds and 
forms and orders—all that is of the out- 
ward shell of Christianity—mean very lit- 
tle indeed. But still Jesus is calling men 
to be with Him, to preach the gospel of 
the kingdom, to heal the diseases of men, 
still saying, “Go ye into all the world 
and make disciples,” still promising “Lo. 
I am with you all the days even unto the 
end of the world.” May God make us all 
brave and strong and patient to do it! 
‘‘As my Father hath sent me I send you.” 


HOW TO GIVE MONEY 


By Rev. Cuartes Appison NortTHRop 
Secretary for Systematic Beneficence 


E must get it before we can give it. 

But I am not here to tell you how 

to get money. Look ye well to 

that !—but how, after it has come into your 
possession, you may escape being possessed 


to keep it, and by giving it, may make it. 


“an expression of your love.” 

Money and the man, I sing,—a monistic 
theme. I will have no dualism. Money 
is the man. It is his “stored up energy,” 
his other and wider self, the flexible sym- 


‘bol of his very being. It is the product 


of hand or head, but finds its way to the 
heart to be purified, and used to edifica- 
tion. It follows and represents the affec- 
tions and interests of men. Where the 
heart is, there is the treasure. When we 
are devoted to a person or principle, our 
money shares in the devotion. Thorough 
belief in a scheme or cause will engage 


not only our time and thought, but also. 
our talent (which in Scripture always 


means money). 

The Christian man, whose Master is 
Christ, must hold what he is and what he 
has at the call of Christ. The person is 
given for the Master's use, and so, of 
necessity, is the possession. The service 
of Christ involves the use of money for 
Christ. Money service is a_ specialized, 
yet representative form of Christian ser- 
vice. And as all service is giving, money 
service cannot be simply getting. It must 
broaden into giving. Serving God with 
money, is giving money. 

Now how shall we give it? The giv- 
ing that counts, comes from the heart. 
It is so of every expresion of love, 
notably so of this.: Charity without love 
is uncharitable. It may become danger- 
ous. Giving that does not draw on our 
life, at some point, has no moral character. 
Money that is not a part of the man, has 
mo value as service. 


The first answer, therefore, to the ques-. 


tion how to give money, is, give heartily. 
This involves freeness and fulness. It 
guarantees quality and quantity. It ap- 
plies to all true money giving. There 
must be no force, but the inner compulsion 
of love. Especially is this true of that 
special form of gift called missionary gifts. 
of money for missions, that is, to promote 
the organized sending of the Good News 
It is of them that we speak here,—gifts 
where it is needed. 

For it is want of heart that depletes 
missionary treasuries, denies new work, 
creates debts, and conceives of mssionary 
enterprises either as umnecessary or as 
substantially unsubstantial. It is want of 
heart that compels missionary appeals, 
calls for annual meetings like this, and 
makes missionary interests so uninterest- 
ing. 
To give heartily, one must believe in 
missions, and understand the relation of 
money to missions. 

Before and apart from missionary in- 
telligence there must be missionary im- 
pulse. What Christ has done in us, comes 


before what He is: doing in the world. | 


“We love because He first loved us.” We 
are benevolent and tend to become benefi- 
cent, because we are sent on a mission, 
not because missions call us. Interest in 
missions follows interest in Christ. It is 
faith that has produced missions. The 
approach is made from the side of Christ, 
not from the side of the church, and we 
who approach bring consecrated 
and our money gifts indicate and empha- 
size our devotion. Other considerations 
may be potent to produce large money 
gifts for other objects, but for the mis- 
sionary work of the church, the only 
abiding drawing power is from Him who 
was lifted up, and when the heart has fully 


lives, 
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| ceceived Christ, its treasures are 
out as free-will offerings. When we have 
accepted the full implications of faith, we 
are ready to fulfill the calls of finance. 
We, Christ’s men, hold Christ’s money in 
trust, at call. When missionary needs are 
known, missionary deeds done, 
heartily. 

But it is not enough to give money with 
the heart. It must be given with the head, 
also—intelligently as well as affection- 
ately. This is true of all giving. Mission- 
ary giving is no exception. Our ‘mission- 
ary societies are things to be studied. The 
objects asking money are to be sifted. 
The needs uttering their cries are to be 
discriminated. If we are bound to know 
Whom we have believed, we are bound to 
know to what we give. 

On this platform, four of our six socie- 
ties solicit our co-operation. They are all 
inter-related, showing a certain unity, yet 
each doing a distinctive work. Their ends 
are one and the same—to help make men 
‘Christlike. They do not appeal equally 
to any or to all Congregational Christians, 
but all Congregational Christians should 
be familiar with the nature and substance 
of their works. 

I should not dare, nor do I care to set 
forth the logical order of their importance 
as channels of our gifts. Am easy case 
could be made out for the logical priority 
of each of them, and each secretary will 


doubtless make it out for you on request, 


but it is not easy to see how any of them 
can be safely neglected in the distribution 
of our gifts, nor upon what other basis 
than this quadrilateral, we can hope to 
solve the problem of the unity of our 
home work. What our- heart accepts as 
a method of serving Christ, our head will 
analyze. We shall weigh claims and re- 
sults, and distribute our gifts according 
to our sense of the needs. We shall give 
thoughtfully, directing the hearty impulse 
into appropriate channels, and after this, 
‘knowledge will help to perfect our faith. 

And then, again, we shall give propor- 
tionately, that is, appropriately, both as 
respects ourselves and others. 


As respects ourselves, the measure of 


our giving for missionary purposes will 
be determined by the place that missions 
hold in our thought, and by the prosper- 
ity that is ours. If the work of missions 
is rated high, other things being equal, our 
contributions will be high. If missions 
are of first importance, in our thoughts, 


our first beneficence will be towards them. 


Practically the measure will be : 
can afford,’ “as we may prosper,” with- 
out injustice to other needs. The man 


-with larger income can afford to give more 


largely, and where the income is very 
much more than is sufficient for self and 
family, a hearty giver will be an abundant 
‘giver. Having more to give, he will give 
more. He will measure his responsibility 


by his ability, and not by percentages. His 


surrendered heart includes his money. 


His thoughtful, discriminating giving di- 
rects the flow of his money. His ability 
to give measures the flow of his money. 
He does always the appropriate thing in 
giving, because he es first appropriated 
Christ. 

We are getting well. over the threshold 
of an era of more appropriate giving on 
the part of those who have great posses- 


sions, and we may well believe that it is 


the drawing of the Christ-spirit, that is 
provoking these gifts, as well as a deep 
and deepening sense of obligation to 


- society. 


And as respects oaks whether people 
or causes, appropriate giving considers 


comparative needs and the possibility of 


their being supplied. Appropriate giving 
for Congregationalists, honors their own 
proper missionary societies, and sees that 
their needs are supplied first. The propor- 
tion of gifts to Congregational as com- 
pared with “other’ causes ought to be 
oaieed. It is the diversion of so much 
money from causes in which only Con- 
gregationalists are interested, to those in 
which others beside Congregationalists are 
interested, that makes us often wonder 
whether Congregational people are 
thoughtful enough in their beneficence, and 
whether the impulse to give does not need 
direction and training in denominational 
loyalty. It is not well, it is not appropriate 
that our own chosen work should suffer, 
because extra-Congregational interests 
seem so. deserving. There is money 
enough and to spare for all good causes, 
when the Christian heart is right toward 
God. We do not call for abandonment of 
any good work, but for a better, more 


REV. CHARLES A. NORTHROP, 
OF CONNECTICUT. 
Secretary of Systematic Beneficence. 
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appropriate adjustment, whereby our own 
work shall not unduly suffer. 
It remains to speak of another method 


of giving,—the giving systematically. This . 


will steady and swell the flow of giving. 
The steadying process is best effected 
through the work of a good missionary 
committee in each local church. This 
committee, if organized aright can do two 
or three things. If its members are 
chosen because of, their present or 
promised interest in the work of all the 
six societies, and also because of their re- 
lation to the various organizations of the 
local church, such as the church commit- 
tee, the Board of Trustees, the Women’s 
Missionary Societies, the Sunday school, 
the Young People’s Society and so on, 
they can keep the work of all the six 
before all the grades of workers, and also 
establish a policy of giving for the church, 


which will help in determining’ what not . 


to give to, as well as what should be given 
to. We may look to this committee to 
keep the two ideals of giving before the 
church, viz.: a gift from every church and 
from every church member for each of 
the Congregational causes. 

The best method of swelling the flow of 
gifts is the weekly offering pledge system, 
with envelopes, most conveniently and 
convincingly set,forth in President George 
Harris’ “True Method of Giving.” A 


modification of this plan is seen in the 


Minneapolis Plan recently written up by 


Secretary Patton. This system keeps the 
individual to the front and would develop 
his personal initiative. It acts from 
within, moved by the love of Christ, and 
prepares for the collection. Training in 
this way, will raise a generation of givers 
who will not need so much the personal 
appeal.. And_ still there will always be 
those who will need to have their feelings. 
stirred a ad hoc, as it were, and so there 
will have to go with any system of pledged 
gifts, an opportunity to give on the spur 
of the moment. 

The great object of all missionary ad- 
dresses and endeavors is to get men to 
know and to do. So the magazines of 
missions and especially our little paper 
Congregational Work, should be read by 
every family. And just now, all that con- 
cerns systematic giving as found in several’ 
leaflets and pamphlets, more particularly 
the two that I, having written, am trying 
to get read, will. add its weight of influ- 
ence in the direction in which we are 
moving, and justify the creation of this. 
new Office of secretary for systematic 
beneficence. It is the pastor’s privilege and 
prerogative to lead off, and the several 
secretaries of the societies which expect 
to profit from the innovation, may well, 
for the sake of their societies as well as. 
for the sake of the Congregational people 
at large, make full and free use of the 
movement, and of its secretary. ; 


PATRIOTIC CHRISTIANITY 


By W. H. G. Tempte, D.D. 
of Ohio 


We can hardly escape the influence of 
the hour. Patriot’s week still continues. 
The fragrance of devotion is wafted up 
from thousands of decorated graves the 
country over. The echoes of a nation’s 
eulogium have not ceased to vibrate. Any 
subject that we may consider must have 
in it the throb of national loyalty and the 
glow of national ardor. The very air 
about us is charged with that love of 
country which next to its religion must 
always be the grandest expression of the 
national life. 

We are continually considering Chris- 
tian patriotism and citizenship. The sub- 
ject comes up at almost every gathering 
where pobie duties and private obliga- 
tions related to them are suggested. It is 
a familiar picture—that of a Christian 
man standing face” to face with his 
country’s needs, and looking at them and 
supplying them frotn the standpoint of the 
cross of Christ. The question which he 
puts to himself is as common as it is sig- 
nificant. How can I, a Christian, so 
utilize my Christianity in the discharge of 


my civic and national duties, so infuse 
into them the spirit of the Christ that the 
highest plane of patriotic living shall be 


. reached and sustained in my experience? 


The putting of this question, its conscien- 
tious answer and the practical outcome of 
it have been the progressive steps in the 


Christian character of our American citi- 


zenship which have astonished the other 
nations of the earth. It is frankly admit- 
ted that nowhere does the standard of 
citizenship reach so high as in this western 
republic, and we have to thank our Chris- 
tianity for it. 

Now may we turn this thought around 
and; look at our Christianity from the 
standpoint of our patriotism? Let the 
picture be that of a patriot flushed with 
the pride. which must always accompany 
the recollection of his country’s history 
and the contemplation of her character, 
mission and inevitable future, and brought. 
face to face with the Christianity which 
has been inseparably woven with her glor- 
ious career, and what will be the natural’ 
result? Will it not be, must it not be, the- 
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infusing of the ardor of the citizen into 
the altruism of the Christian? Will it not 
mean the enforcement of the simplicity 


and splendor of the spiritual thought with 


all the passionate energy that makes 
effective the patriotic motive ? 

But someone may raise an objection to 
this method of treatment. Is it not a les- 
sening of the Christian conception? Are 
we not using a small idea, comparatively, 
to dominate or at least color a much more 
important thought? Are we not calling 
Christianity. a tool in the hands of patriot- 
ism, when we should rather designate 
patriotism as a weapon in the hands of, 
and for the advance of, Christianity? I 
think not. Christianity must always be 
the all inclusive thought. It is a sphere 
of truth revolving before the observance 
of the world. It has multtform phases. 
_— look at it in innumerable lights and 

— innumerable standpoints. It is a 

tudy to the theologian, a rapture to the 
sock a thrill of enthusism and inspiration 
to the orator, an argument to the logician, 
an applied method to the worker. Why 
may it not be to the patriot a holy and 
passionate expression of that deep love of 
country which stirs his bosom, a solvent 
of the puzzling social problems which de- 
mand his attention and the power of 
almighty God in the unfolding and perfect- 
ing of the nation? Is not that just what 
it is? Christianity cannot be dominated. 
It always rules. The patriot who would 
utilize it in the highest development of 
his country’s character will soon find him- 


self under the command of its holy per- 


sonality. He will find himself yielding to 
its irresistible suggestions and ‘motives. 
Instead of using Christianity he will find 
that he is being used by it. There is no 
danger of belittling God by describing 


Him as the servant of man. That is His 


grandest title. He is the sovereign-ser- 
_vant of the race He has created. Men 
scoffed at Jesus in the-days of His flesh, 
nad some continue to scoff at Him to-day 
because of His humility. It was largely 
on this account that He was rejected by 
His own nation, and yet herein was His 
unapproachable greatness. What can be 
more kingly than virtue? What can com- 
mand more regally than ministering love? 
Can greatness add anything to goodness? 
Why, it is a greater thing to be a servant 
and lift men up than to be an emperor 
and place your foot upon their subjugated 
necks. It was a greater thing for Jesus 
the God-man, the king-sefvant, to have 
come in misunderstood humility, to have 
suffered ignominy, persecution and death, 
and by that self-sacrifice to have lifted up 
fallen humanity to its promised purity, 
than to have ridden down the sky in chariot 
of whirlwind, unhorsed Satan and estab- 
lished His kingdom forever. So Chris- 
tianity, following the spirit and example 
of its founder, has always been the one 


W. H. G. TEMPLE, D.D. OF OHIO. 


great masterful force in human life for 


good, and yet at the time of its greatest 
triumph, it has generally assumed the low- 
est place. It is the sword of the spirit 
in the hands of the Christian that is to 
conquer the. world! 

I place my patriot then on some emi- 
nence and let him scan the generations 
past in the history of his country. I want 
him to follow step by step its advance in 
civilization. I want him to see first as a 
thin, translucent cloud across its horizon 
the hint of its coming humiliation, and 
trace its angry and portentous growth 
until it bursts in fiery wrath over a dis- 
rupted nation, so that we may recognize 
the divine hand shaping, scourging and 
then re-shaping the nation of His love 
into comely and symmetrical life. Can 
you doubt the result of such a course? 
Must not the patriot become a religion- 
ist and the religionist a patriot? 

Has not God’ always favored this na- 
tion? It is to my mind the grandest 
though the latest born of all the nations. 
It was founded in prayer. It was bul- 
warked by faith. It is the only nation on 
earth that has been Christian from the 
very start. When it opened its eyes upon 
the light, the star of empire halted in its 
western march above its cradle. The wise 
of all climes have poured their treasures 
at its feet. It was destined to become a 
savior of nations, and it has already be- 
gun to fulfil that destiny. God has con- 
stantly watched its growth. As it has in- 
creased in age and stature, it has grown 
in favor with God and man. Never has 
any nation seen such material prosperity. 
Never has any nation possessed such re- 
sources, such a coast line, such variety of 
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climate, such a chain of inland seas, such 
fertility of soil, such possibilities of de- 
velopment. Never has God dealt so with 
any nation. 
well as upon our civilization. In God we 
trust, for He is our God and will be our 
guide until the end. | 

No less do we see the divine hand in 
the nation’s discipline than in its develop- 


ment. God’s darling attribute has always 
been mercy. He showed it repeatedly, 
continually, toward is ancient people. 


When the sin of Sodom rose as a, stench 
in His pure nostrils, and he might have 
destroyed the city immediately, he waited 
until interceding Abraham failed to find 
the ten righteous men for whose sake the 
place might have been saved. When 
Nineveh became an _ abomination of 
wickedness in his sight, he sent Jonah with 
a forty days’ warning on his lips, that the 
city might have ample opportunity to re- 
pent. When the antediluvian world had 
grown so bad that He could no longer 
bear the thought of its countenance, he 
made Noah the first shipbuilder of history, 
and fixed the day of the overwhelming 
flood one hundred and twenty years dis- 
tant. He who dwells amid the eternities 
smiles at the little foot paths of time. His 
avenging thought takes long reaches. Be- 
hind Him are cycles infinite. Before Him 
are centuries without number. His pass- 
ing minute is a million aeons. God never 
hurries to condemn! 

Now what about His treatment of this 
modern nation of His love? When the 


Pilgrim fathers knelt on this bleak Mas- . 


sachusetts coast and dedicated this land 
to Him, this long suffering God saw the 
very liberty for which they prayed bleed- 
ing in the dust. When George Washing- 
ton, of Virginia, and John Langdon, of 
New Hampshire, and Rufus King, of 
Massachusetts, and Roger Sherman, of 
Connecticut, and Alexander Hamilton, of 
New York, and Benjamin Franklin, of 
Pennsylvania, and others, signed the Con- 
stitution of the United States in 1787, this 
righteous God saw the inconsistency of 
the facts, with the underlying principles 
of the constitution and patiently waited 
until the blood of the new nation should 
wipe out its foulest stain. He witnessed 
the Louisiana Purchase in 1803; the Mis- 
souri Compromise in 1820 and the Califor- 
nia Compromise in 1850. He anointed the 
eyes of the Newburyport boy, William 
Lloyd Garrison, with prophetic vision of 
the good time coming, and inspired his 
publication of “The Liberator’ in 1831, 
and gave him His message of pen and 
voice to deliver in the cause of liberty. 
He fired the heart and lips of Wendell 
Phillips, of noble memory, in this same 
great cause, and raised up Henry Ward 
Beecher to make the pulpit speak as never 
before in sublime advocacy of the equal 
rights of a» persecuted race. He thrilled 
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His stamp is on our coin, as 


~ become Americanized ? 


the secs of Longfellow and Lowell, Whit- 
tier and Bryant, until their ringing dia- 
tribes made athletes out of weaklings, so 
strongly did they denounce the iniquity 
that branded the nation. He kindled the 
imagination of that rare spirit, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, until her “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” brought the blush of shame to the 
cheek of the Union. He put Lincoln in 
the presidential chair, and issued through 
him the first call for troops, and guided 
the hand that wrote the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, and held the reins that drove 
the fiery steeds of battle, and burst upon 
the seceding states with all the fury of 
His righteous indignation, until in a de- 
luge of blood He was avenged for the 
crime of slavery. But how long He waited. 
What marvellous patience He _ showed. 
How clearly is His mercy seen through 
it all. How the red blood must mount the 
cheeks of our patriot as this panorama of 
divine guidance passes before his eyes. In 
the light of such a vision as this what 
must be every patriot’s duty? The God 
who has created this ‘nation, followed this 
nation, disciplined and redeemed this na- 
tion, must come to His full kingship over 
its people. Every portion of it must be 
christianized. History demands it. 
Reason argues it. Gratitude breathes it. 
Patriotism raises its banner and. marshals 
its forces for its accomplishment. The 
Lord must reign! 

But our patriot sees more than this. 
He perceives and studies the character of 
this nation. Its cosmopolitanism demands 
his attention, and it becomes at once its 
glory and its danger. Its faces are fast 
becoming interracial. In its manners and 
customs the old world and the new world 
are clasping hands. Its costumes often dis- 
tinctly mark its composite citizenship, 
while its absolute freedom in religion per- 
mits practices which do honor to its spirit 
of toleration, while they may be preparing 
insidiously to defy its authority. Its blood 
is fast becoming not only European but 
Asiatic. The only requirement being that 
it shall be pumped through its infinitely 
divided venous system to the very 
extremity of its being by an American 
heart and through an aorta of loyalty to 
the genius of our free institutions. 

Our patriot stands at Castle Garden and 
witnesses the procession of foreign pooped 
as they begin our American life. His 
breast swells with pride as he realizes the 
broadness of the foundation upon which 
the nation is built. But he cannot hel 
asking himself the questions, What will 
become of them, if they do not rapidly 
What will become 
of the nation if they are not promptly 
assimilated? Will its liberality prove its 
menace? Will its asylum mean that. it 
may yet -be harboring madness? Some- 
one has said that hitherto art has been 
largely local and therefore limited. The 
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artist's environment has dominated his 
work. At no time has this been more 
clearly ‘seen than when studying the paint- 
ings of the old masters, where they have 
attempted the portrayal of the Christ. So 


narrow has been their concepion that in-| 


variably the features of their own individ- 
ual nationality have been put on the can- 
vas, so that we perceive a German Christ 
or a Venetian Christ or a Tuscan Christ. 
This writer predicts the coming to the 
front of an American artist, in whose 
veins flows the blood of all nations, and 
affirms that then and then only shall we 
be able to look upon the representation of 
a world’s Christ. I know not if that may 
be. But this I do know, that only as that 
world’s Christ and His Christianity dom- 
inate, mold and ornament the motley life 
of this country can there be safety for the 
nation and a homogeneous civilization for 
its fast increasing millions. This is the 
Christian’s view of course. But this is 
also the patriot’s view. In this regard 
there must be a compact between the two 
which cannot be broken. 

Into every avenue of our American life 
let this gospel go. Oases will not do. 
Special cultivation of large spiritual tracts 
will not do. It must be the whole nation 
for Christ. We must cease dividing up 
large cities into sections and labelling them 
the Jewish quarter, the Latin quarter, the 
Bohemian quarter, the Chinese quarter. 


We must turn them into an American 


Christian whole. The ideals of our relig- 
ion are the ideals for all nations and for 
all time. We have no business with any- 
thing but a universal religion. Having 
that we must extend its benign power 
among all classes of our population until 
the rallying cry, “America for Christ,” 
shall be met by the answering paean, 
“America has become Christ's.” Right 
here in the hands of these four Congre- 
gational societies, meeting jointly during 
these three days past, lies, as far as our 
denomination is concerned, the solution of 


the patriot’s problem. Let our churches 


splendidly sustain this multiform work, 
and the nation need never question the 
wisdom of a cosmopolitanism that is fast 
becoming Christianized. 

But our patriot is still gazing. This 
time he contemplates the nation’s mission. 
Surely with such a history back of it, and 
such a comprehensive population to assimi- 
late, there must rise before it the concep- 
tion of a glorious mission. So fast is 
this becoming evident, and in such sin- 
gularly startling ways, that that which 
seemed a quarter of a century ago, a piece 
of unwarrantable braggartism has now be- 
come the statement of a sublime fact. 
This nation is to be leader of nations! Its 
word is to be the word of decision. Its 
policy is to be the one roadway for the 


world to walk in. Its ideals are to be the 


goal of the world’s effort. Its methods 
are to be the means of the world’s greatest 


development. It has already dared to do 
what other nations have hesitated to un- 


dertake. I said a few minutes ago it was 
to be a savior of nations. Before long 
that statement may be demonstrated anew | 
and in the most convincing way yet seen. 
It has saved Cuba from priest-ridden 
Spain. It has assumed the control of the 
Philippines for the same beneficent reason. 
At this moment it seems to be the only 
power to reach out its right hand to Rus-— 
sia and its left hand to Japan, and say, 
“For your own sakes, for humanity’s sake, 


for God’s sake, stop this awful blood- 


shed!” A savior of nations! Now that 
noble destiny can only come about by this 


nation becoming peculiarly and entirely 


the loyal subject of the King of Nations. 


No spirit of intrigue will ever accomplish 
so sublime a_ reality. Why does the 
iniquity of the so-called Turkish empire 


continue to exist in spite of its barbarisms 
and brutalities? Because the - contiguous | 
and European nations are so locked in 
intrigue that each is afraid of the en- 
croachments of the other. Diplomacy will 
not altogether prepare for the part this 
nation must ere long assume in the settle- 
ment of international difficulties. No mat- 
ter how clever mere diplomacy may be, 
there is always the suspicion of an ulterior 
motive concealed under its bland exterior. 
The word has so often been in bad com- 
pany that we fear we may be sometime 
forced to tear off its mask. Miuilitary 
prestige will not do as an introduction to 
eminent leadership. The force of arms 
dazzles only to utterly disappoint the truly 
heroic heart. There is a barbarism about 
it all that the world should have out- 
grown long ago. There can be but one 
to such leadership as 
we predict for his nation and that is the 
school of Christ. The motives which 
Christianity inspires, the methods which 
Christianity invents and employs, and the 


school preparato 


aims which Christianity always has in view 
are alone worthy that nation which would 
take its place as a leader of the world. 
Only as we ourselves become thoroughly 
Christianized can we assume this 
imposed responsibility. 

Men of the Congregational churches of 
America let us do our part in this magni- 
ficent work. Let ws scatter throughout 


the length and breadth of the land the — 


gospel of altruism, of brotherhood, of safe 
moral restraint, of sacrifice for the good 
of all, of God’s infinite love in Jesus Christ 


our Lord. No greater patriotism is con- 


ceivable. It is laying on the altar of our 
country our most precious gift. It is the 
bringing into the campaign of life the 
grandest tactics, It is unfurling over our 
heads the all conquering flag ornamented 


. by the cross and the crown. It is charg- 


ing against the evils that threaten our 


- national life with the divine weapons. It 


means continuous struggle. But it also 
means absolute and eternal victory. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WEST 


By R. Brown, D.D. 
of California 


HEN Christ and His disciples were 
on the Mount of Vision, the sug- 
gestion was made that three taber- 

nacles be built—one for Moses, the lawgiver, 
one for moral insfght; one for Elijah, the 
reformer, one for moral energy; one for 
Jesus, the Saviour, one for moral remedy. 
It seemed to the disciples in that hour of 
high privilege that three such tabernacles 
would house and retain the essential spirit- 
ual forces. 

Now I do not fancy that the West is pecu- 
liar in feeling at this time in special need 
along those three lines—these things are 
vital in church life everywhere. But in the 


present moral confusion, in the face of the 


complexity of modern ethical problems, 
and withthe moral obtuseness consequent 


upon the inordinate attention to material 


values in opening up a new region, the 
church in the West does feel great need of 
moral insight. We want churches which 
have the power to see clearly and to say 
bravely, ‘‘ This is the way: walk in it!” 

In the face of the moral feebleness which 
surrenders easily to the dissipation of new 
regions and to the greed which carried many 
a man there in the first place, there is im- 
perative demand for moral energy. We 
want churches strong enough and brave 
enough to stand up without fiitnching in the 
face of all the Baal worship and all the 
attempts to rob Naboth of his vineyard, 
urging those ideals which are made manda- 
tory by the teaching of Christ. 

And in the presence of the moral failure 
and wreckage, sometimes pushed out of the 
older east and sent west and on west until 
it halts at the shore of the wide Pacific, we 
want churches which have a vital grasp of 
that gospel of moral remedy offered to us 
in Jesus Christ the Saviour of men. We 
need them all and I do not know how we 
are to have them on the prairies and in the 
mountains, in the mining camps and among 
the great forests, unless there are home 
missionaries coming out in an unbroken 
procession to lead people up into the mount 
where they shall see the truth and the 
strength and the glory of human life in the 
faces of Moses and of Elijah and of Christ 
Himself. 


I have come thirty-two hundred miles to 


attend this meeting and for at least twenty- 
six hundred miles of the way, nine-tenths 
of all the church life I passed was aided at 
its beginning by home missionary money. 
And in all that wide area—a region which 
makes the country Moses dreamed of, 
stretching from Lebanon to the wilderness, 
from Jordan to the Great Sea, seem like a 
tennis court—in all that wide region there 


are no churches which are showing a higher 
average of moral insight and moral energy, 
which are declaring more plainly.and win- 


somely the gospel of moral remedy than 


those churches founded by the Puritans. 

Essential Puritanism, which is no mere 
jumble of odd customs, curious laws and 
narrow minded theology, but rather the 
manly and godly habit of putting that first 
which is first--essential Puritanism can be 
made to grow and has been made to grow 
on the prairies and in the Sierras and be- 
yond. It has raised up a set of English 
speaking men and women who like Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, ‘‘ fear God and have some 
conscience about what they do.”’ And when 
we have a goodly number of them scattered 
through that land, there is no amount of 
vice or crime, no amount of political cor- 
ruption or irresponsible greed which will be 
able to stand before them. 


There was something splendid about the 
coming of the Protestant missionary into_ 


my own state of California. The Spanish 
missionaries representing the Latin Church 
followed in the wake ot the conquest by 
Cortez; they crossed in early times to Mex- 
ico and then up along the coast into Cali- 


fornia, planting their preaching stations | 


in all the valleys. San Diegoand San Gab- 
riel,Santa Barbara and San Luis Obispo, San 
José and San Francisco—the very name of 
these places are enduring monuments to the 
efforts of those early Spanish missionaries. 
The ruins of their mission buildings give a 
distinctive style of architecture to our state 
and they reach as far north as Sonoma 
County. 

And in those early days another world 
power, Russia, sent its missionaries repre- 
senting the Greek Church. They came 
from tne frozen regions of the north, cross- 
ing at Behring’s Strait. They planted the 
standards of their faith in Alaska and on 
down the coast as far as Fort Ross, Cali- 
fornia, which is also in Sonoma County, 
where the ruins of an old Greek Church can 
be seen to this day. And even asthe ‘‘Sans 
and Santas” of Southern California testify 
to the presence of missionaries of the Latin 
Church, even as the names of ‘‘Alhambra” 
and ‘‘Alviso,” ‘‘Alameda” and ‘‘Alvarado ” 
point still further back to the days when 
the Moors crossed into Spain bringing the 
Arabic ‘‘Al” with them to be carried in 
turn by missionaries to the new world, so 
the names in Sonoma County, ‘‘ Russian 
River,” ‘‘Sebastopol” and ‘:St. Helena”’ 
speak to this day of the presence of Russian 
missionaries from the Greek Church. 

But in the religious life of that great state 
God meant that Saxon ideals and Puritan 
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CHARLES R. BROWN, D.D. OF CALIFORNIA 


principles should also enter. Across the 
plains and around the Horn, there came a 
Company of devoted men and women to 
build churches and found schools, to thus 
declare a purer Gospel to the life of that 
rapidly growing commonwealth. And in 
all the walks of life to-day thoughtful men 
are rising up in recognition of the work 
of Whitman and Benton, of Willey and 
Dwiaell, of Mooar and McLean, calling 
them and those who made it possible for 
them to come blessed, indeed. They 
brought, in far more generous measure than 
did the Spanish and Russian missionaries. 
moral insight, moral energy and moral 
remedy. 

The investment of money in home mis- 
sionary work is one which yields royal 
returns. Cast thy bread upon the moun- 
tains and the prairies of the West and you 
will find it after many days. Our own 


California is a new state. The Old South 
Church of Boston and this splendid church 
where we are meeting, had both celebrated 
their two hundredth anniversaries years 
before there was a single Protestant 
church in California. But already California 
has grown in Christian interest until it 
stands fifth among the states of the Union 
in Congregational benevolence—Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, New York and IIli- 
nois alone surpassing her in gifts to our 
societies. The largest Congregational 
church in the United States in point of 
membership, outside of Brooklyn, New 
York, is in Oakland, California. The cli- 
mate and soil are friendly and responsive to 
the approach of men along the lines of phy- 
sical effort, and there is a corresponding 
spiritual responsiveness to those men who 
bring genuine insight, energy and remedy 
to our moral life. | 
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Our home missionary work is no bit of 
incidental benevolence tacked on to our reg- 
ular religious work. It is really our answer 
to God’s summons to the nation to go for- 
ward by faith in Him, led by the ark of the 
covenant, the outward symbol of our agree- 
ment with His divine purpose, trusting in 
the powerful aid of that Ally who fights 
steadily on the side of those who make His 
plans their own. Our home missionary 
work is our answer tothe question, whether 
we shall suffer ourselves to be driven back 
from the land of promise, the land of spirit- 
ual growth and unselfishness, or whether 
we, too, shall be a messianic nation— 
whether we shall take and hold this land 
which flows with milk and honey for those 
Christian ideals which the Holy Spirit has 
graven on the tables of our hearts. The 
great issue before us is that and nothing 
less than that. 

When the soldiers of Europe under 
Charles Martel, twelve centuries ago, drove 
back the Moslems who had stretched a vic- 
torious front from the Rock of Gibraltar 
almost to the gates of Constantinople, they 
were fighting the battle for us as well as for 
themselves. They were deciding whether 
Europe should be dominated by Asia or 
remain free; whether the Arab or the Saxon 
should hold those centers of world wide 
influence in the north of Europe; whether 
the Koran with its gospel of the sword or 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


the New Testament with its gospel of peace 
should furnish the moral ideals for those 
nations which should hold the right of line 
for centuries and which hold it now. Those 
soldiers under Martel knew little of Eng- 
land and nothing of America, yet 
they were fighting the battle for free 
Europe and for the right of English- 
men and Americans to drink  inspira- 
tion from the pages of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

In similar fashion when we by our gifts 
and* our prayers, by our service and our 
self-sacrifice fight the battle of Christ on the 
western coast of our own country, seeking 
to make that region profoundly and strongly 
Christian, we are fighting the battle for 
whole generations yet to be born to the 
west of us. If those awakening countries 
across the Pacific, both Mongolian and Slav, 
shall find our civilization which fronts upon 
their life really and truly Christian, because 
dominated by the spirit of the Son of God, 
it will hasten their redemption a hundred 
fold. Send outthen through all the length 
and breadth of our land and especially to 
those states upon the world’s firing line, 
men of moral insight and men of moral 
energy, who bear with them the gospel of 
moral remedy; and as a result of their 
work the glory of God will be seen shining 
in the faces of an innumerable company of 
Christian disciples. 


WOMEN’S .WORK AND METHODS 


Federation of State 
Organizations 


T the annual meeting of the Women’s 
State Home Missionary organiza- 
tions held in connection with the 

annual meeting of the Congregrational 
Home Missionary Society, together with 
meetings of the Congregational Church 
Building Society, Congregational Educa- 
tion Society and Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society in Spring- 
field, the question of some form of federa- 
tion of the state organizations was con- 
sidered and the step seemed not only de- 
sirable but advisable. It was voted with 
great unanimity to form such a federation 
along the lines suggested by the commit- 
tee of three appointed at the meeting at 
Des Moines. 

This committee opened the discussion of 
the question with their report regarding 
conference with state organizations. 
Fourteen state organizations ex- 
pressed a desire for federation and others 
were likely to be of the same mind. It is 
hoped that all will join in this movement 


to give greater unity to our work. A 


sonville, Florida; 


At an adjourned meeting held in the 
parlor of the Cooley House on Wednes- 
day, May 3Ist, at 2.15 o'clock, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, Oak 
Park, Ill; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. James L. 
Hill, Salem, Mass., Mrs. F. E. Eggert, 
Portland, Oregon, Mrs. S. F. Gale, Jack- 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. A. 
Flint, Syracuse, N. Y. | 

The office of Secretary was left to be 
filled by this Executive Committee, and 
Miss Annie A. McFarland, of New 
Hampshire was chosen. 

The president, Mrs. Firman, appointed 
the following as the Program Committee 
for the ensuing year: : 

Mrs. L. P. Rowland, Detroit, Michigan; 
Miss A. M. Bradley, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. 
W. J. Van Patten, Burlington, Vt. 


The Rule 


When a motion is made at a business 
meeting. it should have every chance for 
discussion. An inexperienced president 
sometimes disregards this rule with the idea 
which prevails in some circles that a motion 
is a last resort, and once made, there is 
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nothing to do but vote. On thecontrary, 
the time for discussion is after a motion has 
been made. The correct way of putting 


the motion would be something like this; 


‘‘It is moved that this society hold an open 
meeting. ‘The matter is before you for dis- 
cussion. Arethere any remarks? Are you 
ready for the question?” = 

When this rule is understood, it is not 
necessary to second motions unless they 
are of unusual importance, because mem- 
bers know that every motion will have fair 
consideration. The president may second 
any motion herself by saying, ‘‘It is moved 
and seconded etc.’’ Waiting for a motion 
to be seconded puts a check upon action. 

The secretary however should not make 
her records read thus; ‘‘It was moved and 
seconded etc.” She should say: ‘‘It was 
voted to do or not to do so and so. 

It would be well for societies which feel 
that their conduct of business might be im- 
proved to start their new year with these 
three rules on the blackboard. 

1 Member must rise and address the 
chair when making a motion. 

2 Motion need not be seconded unless 
very important. 

3 Motions must have a chance to be dis- 


Questions Answered 


To L. P., Toledo, Ohio, in May Home 
MIssIONARY: Are you familiar with condi- 
tions among the foreign population of your 
city? This would make an excellent sub- 
ject for original investigation. Why not 
send delegates, two by two, to visit the pub- 
lic evening schools, kindergarten, foreign 
churches, headquarters of any Congrega- 
tional missionary work with instructions to 
take careful notes and report. Some items 
of interest to be brought back would be, 
the way the people live, rate of wages, mis- 
sion Sunday schools, how equipped, house 
to house.visiting, etc. You then will prob- 
ably wish to raise money to help any good 
work being done in your own city. This 
would be a very practical business. 
Hartford, Connecticut.s. , M. L. K. 


To C. L. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., in May 
Home Missionary. What is meant by 
Heralds? Each of the six Heralds havea 
different country assigned them. ‘Through 
the month their duty is to watch for any 
special item of news concerning this coun- 
try. The last fifteen minutes of each meet- 
ing is given up to the reports of the 
Heralds. | 


cussed before they are voted upon. Sharon, Connecticut. M. B. D. 
WOMAN’S STATE ORGANIZATION 
OFFICERS 3 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Instifition. 
organized August, 1804; and Home Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, s5 Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St., Concord. 


2, MINNESOTA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized September. 1872. President, Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 E. oth St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Truesdell,rg10 Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Northfield. 


3, ALABAMA, Woman's Missionary Union,organized 
March. 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Horney, 425 
Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birmingham. 


4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, (having 
certain auxiliaries elsewhere). Womans Home 
Missionary Association, February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss. L. L. Sherman, 607 
Con egational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Woman's Missionary Auxiliary, oOr- 

anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 

wis. S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St., Bangor. 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May, 188r. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
65 Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Perc 
(zaines. 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. E. 
F. Grabill, Greenville. . 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized October, 1881. _ President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 

opeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 


aisth St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Sloo, 1112 W. 


13th St., Topeka. 

8, OHIO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized oe & 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small. 
Republic,”’ Republic St. ,Cleveland; Secretary and 


Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116 Warren St., Toledo. 


9, NEW YORK, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave., Brooklyn: Secretary, Mrs. 


Howard F. Doane, 252, West ro4th St., New York 
City; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., 

10, SCONSIN, Woman's Home Missionary Unton, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 
sie, Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 


Chapin St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Erastus G. Smith, | 


649 Harrison Ave., Beloit. : 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union, organized November, 1883 President, Mrs. E. 
H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas Daggett, 
Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized July. 1884. President, Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Merc 
Clarke, 395 Fourth St.. Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. 

F. Clapp. Forest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Woman's Home Missionary Union. 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. C. 
Wheeler, 424 South K. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. 


- Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer, E. B. Bur- 


well, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, SOUTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Missionar 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. T. 
J. Woodcock, Elk Point; Secretary, Mrs. Carl Ander- 
son, Elk Point; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Womans Congregational Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. T. C. Millard, 36 Lewis St., 
Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford. 

6, MISSOURI, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, xe President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels, 
2406 Troost Ave., Kansas City; Secretary, Mrs. M. S 
Mannin , 2203 Elma Ave., Kansas City; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. Ryder, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 

17, ILLINOIS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 
1012 Iowa St., Oak Park; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider. g1g Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Douglas 
Park Station. Chicago. 

18, IOWA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. F. Bradley, 
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Grinnell; Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Grinnell; 
Treasurer, Mrs. T. O. Douglass, Grinnell. 
19, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 


stonary Union, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 


F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oakland; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Haven, 1329 Harrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized November, 1887. President, Rev. Laura H. 
Wild, 1306 Butler Ave.. Lincoln; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs. Charlotte 
J. Hall. 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 

anized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. Gale, 
Raiieonyiibe: Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson. Day- 
tona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine A. Lewis, Mt Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May. 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, rarz 
Broadway. Indianoplis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Bellefontaine St., Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mris- 
stonary Union, organized May, 1888. President and 
Secretary, Mrs. Kate G. Robertson. Mentone; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Katharine Barnes. Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized June. 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury: Secretary, Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
159 Pine St.. Burlington; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thomp- 
son, Brattleboro. 

25, COLORADO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized October. 1888. President, Mrs. W. E. Let- 
ford, Longmont; Secretary, Mrs. Burke Turrell, Long- 
mont; Treasurer, Miss I. M. Strong, P. O. Box, 
177, Denver. 

26, WYOMING, Woman's Misstonary Union, or- 

anized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, 

heyenne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; 
Treasurer, Miss Edith McCrum, Cheyenne. 

27. GEORGIA, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
November, 1888; new organization October. 1898. 
President, Mrs. H. H. Proctor. Atlanta; Secretary, Miss 
Jennie Curtis, McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. H. T. John- 
son, Rutland. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman's Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized April, 1889. President, Mrs. L. St. J. Hitch- 


MISSIONARY 


cock, 3436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
L. DeMond, 222S. Roman St., New Orleans; Treasurer, 
Miss Mary L. Rogers, 2420 Canal St., New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman's Missionary Union of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion, organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore. 926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. E. Smith. Chattanooga, Tenn.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. C, Napier, Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Missionary Union, 
organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. C. Newkirk 
Mooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 
Faduma, Troy. 

32, TEXAS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized March. 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinck- 

ey. Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. 


33, MONTANA, Woman's Home Missionary Union 


organized May. 1890. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W.. 


S. Bell. 611 Spruce St., St. Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman's Missionary Union, 
June. 1890. President, Mrs. L. H. Ruge, 
Allegheny; Secretary, Mrs. F. W. Chamberlain, Cam- 
bridge Springs; Treasurer, Mrs. Howels Davis, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, ‘Voman’s Missionary Unton, or- 

anized October. 1890. President, Mrs. O. W. Rogers, 


{edford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El Reno;. 


Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 


36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia. 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman's Home Missionary 
Union of the New Jersey Association, organized 
March. 189r. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 


37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho. Woman's 
Missionary Union, organized May, 1891. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill, Salt Lake City, Utah; Secretary, 
Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, Mrs. 
A. A. Wenger, 563 Twenty-fifth St., Ogden. Utah; 
Treasurer for Idaho, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 

41, IDAHO, Woman's Home Misstonary Unton, or- 

anized 1895. President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise; 

retary, Mrs. C. E. Mason, Mountain Home; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello. 


| Rudolph Lenz 
Printer 
62-65 Bible House 
New York 
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'. Branch, Wash.; Bloom, Karl 


APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


AND RECEIPTS 


April, 1905. 


Not tn commission last year. 


Bainton, Charles M., Walla Walla, Wash.; Barnard, 
Fred E.. Grant, Nebr.; Beatty, Squire T., Mazeppa, 
Minn.; Beitel, J. H., Naponee, Nebr.; Benham, Walter 

'D., Absarokee. Mont., Brown, Daniel M., Chamber- 
lain, So. Dak.; Brown, James M., Butte and Baker, 
Nebr.: Buttram, Josiah W., Winter Garden, Fla. 

Elliot, Charles, Ault. Colo. 

Fisher, H. P. General Missionary in Minn. 

Gardner, Francis W., Curtis, Nebr.; Gasque, Wallace, 
Gilmore, Ga. 

McDowell, Henry M. Joplin, Mo.; Mahone, Luther 
D.. Astoria. Oregon; Murrman, A., Los Angeles. Cal. 

Oliver, Mrs. E. S.. Fairhope, Ala.; Owens, Richard 
H.. Beaver Creek, Oregon. 

Rogers, S. J.. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Schwabenland, nage C., Walla Walla. Wash., Sealey, 
H. J.. Atlanta, Ga.; Staver, Danie], Hubbard, Oregon. 

Talmage, L. C., Oak Park, Minn.; Tangeman, G. D., 
Etiwanda, Cal.; Tracy, Alfred E., Chula Vista, Cal. 


Allen, William C.. Washington, Ind; Anderson, C. 
G., Kasota, Minn.: Anderson, Harold E., Sulphur 
Springs, Colo.; Anderson, Otto. La Canada, Cal.; 
Andrewson, Andrew J.. Racine, Wis.; Arnold, L. D., 
Minn.; Avery, Oliver P., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Babcock, Joel M.. Guernsey and Torrington, Wyo.; 
Barber, Jerome M., Beaverton, Ore.; Bartholomew, 
Noyes O. Denver. Colo.; Bickers, W. H.,. Willow 
Springs. Mo.; Bickford, Warren F., Muskogee, Ind. 
Ter.; Billings, Charles S.. Barstow, Cal.; Blandford, 
Levi D., Denver, Colo.; Blomquist, Charles F., West 
., Clear Lake, Wis.; 
Bobb, Joseph C., Whitewater, Colo.; Bolger, Thomas 
F., Steamboat Springs. Colo.: Bollen, Benjamin F., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Bormose, Niels N., Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Brereton, John, Springfield, Mo.; Brooks, P., - 


Plains, Mont.; Byers, R C . Brighton, Colo. 

Calhoun, John C., Tyler, Texas; Carlson, August T.,. 
East Orange, N. J., Cheadle, Stephen H., Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Clark, Allen, Pomeroy, Wash.; 
Collins, George B., Holdinville, Ind. Ter.; Cooper, 
Harold. Fairmount, Ind.: Craig, John E.. Stockville 
and Farnam, Nebr.; Croker, John, Bertrand, Nebr.; 
Curran, Edward, Condon, Ore. : 

Dahlgren, John A , Dover. N. J.; Derome, Jules A., 
Valley Springs. So. Dak.; Detch, Albert G., Indian- 
apolis, Ind ; DeWeese, Francis M., Denver, Colo.; Doyle, 
Amos A., Panama, Cal.:; Dyer, Thomas L , 
Ind.; Dyrness, C. T., General Missionary in III. 


Dunkirk, 


pzekel, Frank E., Rye, Colo.; Evans, John G , Corry, 


Fellows, C. B., General Missionary in Minn.; Fisher, 
H. P., General Missionary in Minn. 

Gray, David B., General Missionary in Ore.; Green- 
lees, C. A., Jennings, Okla. 

Healey, S. S. Helena, Mont.; Hill, Charles F., 
Caseyville and Cardonia, Ind.; Hardy, William P., 
Sherman, Cal.: Herrick, E. P., Matanzas, Cuba: Will, 
Thomas H. Ferndale, Wash ; Howard, T. W., Rainy 
River Valley, Minn.; Hullinger, Frank W., Colorado 
City, Colo. | 

Jensen, District Missionary in Wis.; 
Johnson. John E. V., Titusville, Penn.; Jones, J. J., 
Hobart. Okla. | 
_ Knight, Plutarch, S., Salem, Ore.; Kovac, Andrew, 
Allegheny City, Penn.; Kraemer, Julius H.. Comstock 
and Westcott, Nebr. 2 
_Lamb, Samuel G., Compton, Cal.; Lange, J. G., 
General Missionary in Western Okla.; Loud, Oliver 
Lawton, Okla. | 

McRae, Isaac, Havelock. Nebr.; Marsh, George, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Mathes, George F., Perris, Cal.; 
Morrison, George M., Villa Park, Cal. 

Nelson, Charles E., Hoboken, N. J.; Newton, H. E., 
Lindale, Ga. | 3 

Olsson, Carl F. Spencer Brook and Athens, Minn.; 
Owen, E. P., Paruna, Okla.. 7 

Parker, Lyman B.. Sulphur, Ind. Ter.; Parker, ted 
General Missionary in Eastern Okla., Parsons, E. 
Mankato. Minn.: Parsons, Henry W., McIntosh 
Mentor and Erskine, Minn.; Pederson, Jens. James- 


town, N. Y.; Pershing, James E., Vinita, Ind. Ter.; — 


Powell, Katherine W., Custer, So. Dak.; Preston, Hart 
L.. Newman Grove, Nebr. 

Reid, Matthew D.. Norwalk. Cal.; Richardson, W. L., 
Pearl Idaho; Rowell, Nathan L., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Salvado, me Fortuny. Guanajay. Cuba; Sather, 
Bernard B., Fargo, No. Dak.; Skeels, Henry M., 
Denver, Colo.; Smith, Alexander D., St. Paul, Minn.; 
Someillan, H. B.. Guanabacoa, Cuba; Start, Harry A., 
Park Place, Ore.; Staub, John J., Portland, Ore. 


Thomas, Owen. South Sharon, Pa., Tillman, W. H 


Atlanta, Ga.; Todd, George L , Havana, Cuba; Todd, | 


W. E., Drummond. Okla. 

Upshaw, W. L.. Hydro, Okla. 

Veazie, Walter C., General Missionary in Colo. 

White, Levi. Indianapolis, Ind.; Williams, Charles 
W., Avalon, Cal.; Williams, D. Thomas, Blossburg. 
Pa.; Williams, David T., Bremen. Ind.; Wiltberger, 
Lewis W., Paonia, Colo.; Wright, Edwin F., Jules- 
burg, Colo. | 

Yarrow, Phillip W., St. Louis, Mo. 


RECEIPTS 


April 190s.” 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 


See page Ill. 


MAINE—$26. 
Maine, 10; Newcastle, 2nd, 16. . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$;73°75: of which legacy, $500. 

Concord, Estate of Clara D. B_ Jackson, 500; Derry, 
1st. 7.50; Nashua, Pilgrim. 47; Newmarket, T. H. Wis- 
well, 5; West Lebanon, 14. 2.. 


VERMONT—$120 109. 
Burlington, rst, 86.21; Vergennes, 23.98, S. S., ro. 


MASSACHUSETTS—$5,914.23, of which legacies, $5,825. - 


Ol. 


Becket, Mrs. R. M. Butler 2: Bernardston, Goodale 


Memorial, 5.35: Boston, W. H. Blood 150; Brimfield, O. 
Bissell, 2; Brookline, Mrs. R. B. Stetson, 1; Clinton, 
Estate R. W. Foster, 5,000; Dorchester, 2nd 65.86, 
East Longmeadow, 1st, 14.72, Haydenville, 8.30; Holyoke, 
1St, 35.62; Hyde Park, rst. Rev. H. Sanderson, 5; Ips- 
wich, Limebrook, 11.55; Lowell, A. A. Sanborn, 2; W. 
L. Davis. 2: Melrose, Ortho.. 37.09; New Bedford, Trin.. 
63.94; Newburyport, Whitefield, 1.65; Newton Center, 
Estate of Mrs. Lydia Elizabeth Ward, 791.66; Newton 
Highlands, so: Northampton, Dorcas Soc. 1st. 50; North 
Brookfield, rst, by A. H. Doane. to const. Rev. S. B. 
Cooper an Hon. L. M., 49; Roxbury, M. J. W., 250; 
Springfield, Estate of L. Graves, 33.34: Sutton, rst, 4.11 
Wellesley, A Friend. 25: Whitman, S. S.. 11.03; Worces- 
ter, A. L. Smith, 20. | 
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THE HOME 


Woman’s H. M. Asso. (of. Mass. and Rhode Island) Miss 
L. A. White, Treas., Salary Fund, 216; Salem, Tab. 
Young Women's iss. Circle, 5. 


RHODE ISLAND—$43.82. 
Rhode Island Home Miss. Soc., by J. William Rice, 
Treas., 30.63: East Providence, Armington’s Corners, 
Hope, 3.19; Providence, Plymouth, S. S., ro. . 
CONNECTICUT—$3,682.26; of which legacy, $100. 
Miss.Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 764.14 of which 
675. for Salaries of Western Supts.; Berlin, 2nd 64.10; 
Bozrah, 18.50; Broad Brook, 12.45. C. E., 5; Burnside, A 
Friend, 500; Connecticut, A Friend. 25; Connecticut, A 
Friend of wich 2, for debt, 12; Hartford, ‘‘B’’ 10; J. G. 
Loomis, 100; Harwinton, E. S. Barker, 2: Hazardville, 
Mrs. cou : Hotchkissville, J. T. Ward, 1; Jewett 
City, Mrs. R. Bothwell, 2; Kent, C. E., 10.65; Imogene 
Stuart, 100; Mrs. R. J. Hobson, 10; Manchester, Mrs. J. 
Bidwell, 15:G. B. Slater, 5; Meriden, W. H. Catlin, 25; 
H. A. Curtiss, ro, Center, J. H. Yale, 5; Middletown, 
rst, S. S., 25; Mrs. A. R. Crittenden, 45; S. E. Kil- 
bourn, 10; Moodus, Mrs. K. D. Chaffee. 10; New Britain, 
M. D. Eastman, 15; South, 21; New Haven, Ch. of the 
Redeemer, 194.80; Mrs. N. S. Elderkin, 2; Newtown, S. 
J. Scudder, 100; Norwalk, =e Dayton, 2; Norwich, 
Broadway, Special Easter Offering, 1.000; Putnam, 
Estate of Lois H. Leavens, 100; Sherman W. B. 
Hawley. 25; South Norwalk, A Friend, 10; Stratford, O. 
R. Sheldon; .25; Mrs. S. Blakeman. 5: L. Burritt, 2: 
Taftville, 13.37: Terryville, 151.50; A. J. Adams, 5: E. A. 
Beach, 5; Torrington, Mrs. L. A. Carpenter, 5; Union- 
ville, H. W. Hale, 5; S. Richards, 50; Warren, F. A. 
Curtis, 10; Wauregan, E. M. Tracy. 3; West Hartford, 
rst Ch. of Christ. 60.50; C. B. Hawley, 25; Westport, 
Mrs. E. Fitch, 1; Willimantic, A. J. 
bridge. Mrs. R. E. Tomlinson. ro. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas., 
Hartford, So./Sew. Soc. Special, 15; Winsted, 2nd, Aux.; 
53- 

NEW YORK —$2.577.92. 

Albion, Mrs. G. G. Anderson, 1; Angola, A. H. Ames. 
2; Auburn, A Friend, .so: Baiting Hollow, 4.67; Calver- 
ton Branch, 1; Barryville, 8.50; Bergen, Mrs. L. J 
Denning, 15; Brooklyn, Clinton Ave., 600; Plymouth, 

66.32; Immanuel, 30; Mrs. J. A. Boynton, 1; Mrs. L. 
p- Brockett, 5; F. se Dwight, 25; Mrs. C. M. Hart- 
well 5; Mrs. S. C. Higgins, 10; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Hall; 20; M. Merrill, 5; A. J. Ormsbee, 10; G. A. Price, 
25; Mrs. A. F. Randol 
falo, Mrs. H. N. Fayfield, 10; Mrs. L. M. H. Newell, 10; 
Candor, H. P. Potter, 100; Catskill, M. M. Elting, 10; 
Cortland, Mrs. M. H. B. Hubbard, 10; H. E. Ranney, 
25; East Bloomfield, Mrs. F. Munson, 5; Friendship, 10; 
Gaines, 10.15; Geneva, Miss C. A. Lathrop. 5; Hamilton, 
11; Hudson, A Friend, 5; Jamaica, Miss F. L. Girling, 2; 
Jamestown, E: Williams 5; Java, 4.40; Linden, S. A. 
Dowse, 10; Lockport, 1st, 4.11; Maine, Mrs. C. T. 
Barnes, 5; A Friend. 1; Middletown, Mrs. R. H. Ayres, 
.: Mrs. L. A. Ensign, 5; New York City, Mrs. S. D. 
‘Backus, 100; J. P. Bartlett, 25; M. T’.. Seccombe, 25; 
1 Talcott, 283 J. T. Terry, 25; A Friend. 10; Norwich, 

rs. R. A. Barber, 1; Orient, L. H. Hallock. 10; Orient 
Point, R. W. Tuthill, 10; Oswego, 8.61; Penn Yan, J. S 
Sheppard, 25; Plattsburgh, Mrs. A. Anderson. 1; 


Poughkeepsie, Mrs. T. M. Gilbert, 25; Rensselaer Falls, ' 


Estate of Brackett H. Clark, 100: H 
S. Wilbur, 25; Rockaway Beach, rst, S. S., 8.25: Sayville, 
Jr. C. E., 3.63; Schenectady, A. S.'Carleton, 1; Sherburne, 
25; C. S. Gorton, 25; Smyrna, rst, Easter 
offering, 35; Spencerport, rst, 13.07, S. S., 7.03; Syracuse, 
D. F. Hayden,1; Walton, H. E Hoyt, Hoyt, r. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas., 
Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave. L. B. S., 100; Mrs. J. S. 
Ogilvie. 25; Mrs. M. E. Davis, 25; Mrs. W. H. Leach, 
10; Puritan, S. S., 35: W. G., 50; Ch. of the Pilgrims, 
503 Eldred, Aux.. 10; Fairport, 20; Friendship, M. S., 8; 

loversville, 30; Hudson River Assoc.. 10; Moravia, Mrs. 
W.C. Tuthill, 75; New York City, Broadway Tab. S. 
W. W.. 24; New York Mills, 
Falls, Aux., 5; Sherburne, 23. 


NEW JERSEY—$516.57. 
Elizabeth, rst, 16; Jersey City, 1st, 24.31; Montclair, ist, 

of which roo. special, 440.60, S. 

Paul’s S. S., 8; Vineland, 2.66. 


PENNSYLVANIA —$167.90 
Braddock, Slav.. 38.30, S. S., 2.40; Kane, Ch.. 54.20, S. 


MISSIONARY 


Bowen, 1; Wood-, 


ph, 10; R. W. Raymond, 25: Buf-.. 


elsh, C. E., 5; Seneca 


S., 25; Nutley, St. 


Philadelphia, E. F. Fales, s. 


MARYLAND—$.. 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Baltimore, Associate, 


“Friend,” s. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$:10 
Washington, Miss J Hemingway. ro. 


GEORGIA—$:8.65 

Atlanta, Central. 44.82,S. S., Primary Dept.. 1.08; 
Cedartown, 1: Columbus, Ruth, Bibb City, 1; Doerun 5; 
Duluth, Mission, 2; Hartsfield, I. W. Rouse, 1; North 
Rome, .so; Seville, Williford, Abbeville, Asbury 
Chapel and Leslie, New Providence, .50; Waycross, 
Union Hill, 1.75. 


ALABAMA—$2.>50. 
Deatsville, Pine Grove, Verbena, Shady Grove and 
Clanton, Mt. Spring, 2.50. 


LOUISIANA—$30.07. 
Hamménd, 13.04. S. S., 2.66; Kinder, 1st, 9.37. 
Woman’s Miss. Union, Miss M. L. Rogers. Treas, 5. 


FLORIDA—$1 28. 90. 

Avon Park, Union Evan., 10; Rev. S. J. Townsend, 
s; W. Miss. Soc , ro: Caryville, Union, .35; Melbourne, 35; 
New Smyrna, 1s: Potolo, Rev. E. A. Buttram, 2.50; San- 
ford, Peoples, 25.75; Tavares, Union. s. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. A. Lewis, Treas., 8.30; 
Avon Park, 2; Tavares, Aux., 10. TOME $20.30 


TEXAS—$34.96. 
Dallas, Central. specials, 30; Grice, Pilgrim, 1; Tyler, 
Lone Star Assoc., 3.96. 


INDIAN TERRITORY—$2z. 30. 
Chickasha, 2. 30. 


OKLAHOMA—$7r.84. | 

Received by Rev. J. H. Parker, Kingfisher, Park, 1.25; 
Coldwater, 7.28; Goltry, 1.70; Medford, 13.50: Nashville, 
Pleasant View, 3.30; Okarche, rst, 5.22; Seward, .go; 
Waukomis, 2.30; West Guthrie, 13... 

Woman’s Miss. Union, Okla , Mrs. C. Worrell, Treas. 
Carrier, 2.51; El Reno, .so; Goltry, .42; Hennessey, 1.50: 
Medford, 2.51; Jr. C. E.. 2.10: Pilgrim 6..25; Oklahoma 
City, Pilgrim. 3; Harrison Ave., 2.50; Pleasant View, 
.60; Pond Creek, 1; Welston, $23.39 


OHIO—$2. 50. 

No. Monroeville, 2. 50. 
INDIANA—$2s. 30. 

Received by Rev. E. D. Curtis, Ridgeville, 10.80; Indian- 
apolis, Rev. A. G. Detch, 6; Michigan City, German 
Immanuel, 6.25; Terre Haute, 1st, 2 25. : 


ILLINOIS—$-65; of which legacy. $240 


S.. 30, Ladies’ Miss. Soc.. 8, C. E.. 5; J. Davis, 25; 


Delavan, R. Hoghton, 25; Port Byron, Estat> of Agnes 
J. Hollister, 24>. 
MISSOURI—$506 83. 

Carthage, Rev. A. K. Wray. 50; St. Louis, Immanuel, 
3- 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Rider, Treas. 
Aurora, 7.42; Cameron, 8; Carthage, 8.80; Eldora, L. A., 2; 
Green Ridge, 1.50; Kansas City, Beacon Hill, 1.60; Clyde. 

3; First, 74.20; Ivanhoe Park, 6; Prospect Ave.. 2; 

o. West Tabernacle, 9.20; Westmininster, 41; Kidder, 
5.50: Lebanon, 5; Maplewood, 13.50; Meadville, 5.60; Neosho, 
8; Old Orchard, W. A.. 5: Pierce City, 2.95; St. Joseph, 
17.25 C. E.. 8.50; St. Louis, Compton Hill, 3.20; rst, Y. 
W. A. 665: Sr. L. M._S.. 49.30; Fountain Park, 14; 
Hyde Park. L. A.,1; Memorial 2; Olive Branch, 1; 
Pilgrim, W. A, 84.36; Rober Place, 4.40; Sedalia, rst. 
5; 2nd. 2.40; Springfield, rst. 30.30; Pilgrim. 1.35; Vinita, 


Ind. Ter.. 2.70; Webster Groves, 9.65; Willow Springs, 
1.50; Windsor, 4. $508.83 
Less expenses..._...... 55-00 


Received and acknowledged in Oct. 1g04 and 1905. 
Amounts not then 
Bonne Terre, 25; Brookfield, 4: Cole Camp, .60; De Soto, 4: 
Green Ridge, 2.25; Hannibal, Pilgrim. 2.30; Kansas City, 
Beacon Hill. 3; Clyde. 23.25; First. 17.36; So. West 
Tabernacle L. A.. 6.80; Westminster, 40; Kidder, 7.50; 
Lamar, 3.15; Lebanon, 5.60; Maplewood, 6.33: Neosho, 4.55 
Old Orchard, 11.40; Pierce City, 2.80; St. Joseph, 27.44, St. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


Louis, rst Union, 85.05, Y. L. A., 13.30; Fountain Park. 
10; Hope, 10: Immanuel, 5.35; Memorial, 7.60; Pilgrim, 
164.91; Mrs. Webb, 50; Sedalia, rst. 11; Springfield, rst, 
7.80; Vinita, Ind. Ter., 4; Webster Groves, 12. 


MICHIGAN—$r10. 
Ionia, 100; Kalamazoo, A Friend, ro. 
WISCONSIN—$16.25. | 


Clear Lake, Swedish, 2; Polar, German, 13; Wood Lake, 
Swedes, 1.25. 


IOWA—120. 69. 

Iowa H. M. Soc., Miss A. D. Merrill. Treas., 74.61; 
Danville, 44.08: Fort Dodge, B. O. Williams, 1; Macksburg, 
J. W. Hammond, tr. 


MINNESOTA—$1735. 25. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D., Claremont St., 5; 
Glenwood, 13.50; Minneapolis, Bethany, 6; Plymouth, 
75; Montevideo, 18; Ortonville, 15. Total... .... $132.50 


Festa 4.15; Lake City, rst, 32.15; Stewart, 3.95. S. 
2.60. 


NEBRASKA—$r 30.73. | 
Addison, 9.13; Blaine Co., 10.55; Harbine, 4.20; Ogallala, 
30.43; Seward, Rev. F. . Leavitt. special; 3.26; 
Sutton, A Thank Offering German, 25: Thedford, 
8.16 ;Trenton, Ch. of the Redeemer 16.50; West Point, 
1St, 23.50. 
NORTH DAKOTA—$46. r2. 
Received by Rev. G. J. Powell, Glenullin, 13.87; Carring- 
ton, Miss. A. C. Edwards, 5; Mayville, rst, 25.25; Oberon, 


rst, 2. 


§$0UTH DAKOTA—$r35.78. 


Belle Fourche, rst 24, S. S.. 4; Beulah and Wheaton, 6; 
Custer. rst 6; Erwin, 2.25; Garretson. 12.17; Highmore, 20; 
Ipswich, 13.80; Lesterville, 2.70; Letcher and Loomis, 14.81; 
Mission Hill 3.80; Revillo, 15; Waubay, rst, 6.25; 


-Wessington Springs, Rev. J. Davies, s. 


. Norwalk, Bethany, 8.70; Pasadena, Mrs. E. S. 


COLORADO—$253.04. 
Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Denver, Plymouth, 
228.04, 2nd, 25. | 


MONTANA—$2s. | 
Received by Rev. W. S. Bell, Absarokee, 5; Big Timber, 


1St, 20. 


CALIFORNIA—$8s58.34. | 

Received by Rev. J. s Maile, W. H. M. U., by Mrs. K. 
D. Barnes, Treas., 79.42; Alpine, 2.76; Dehesa, 1.51; 
Los Angeles, Brooklyn Ave., 54.25; Riverside. addi. 
39-05; Ventura. so. 


Buena Park, 8; Escondido, 8.60; Los Angeles, Central 
Ave., 25; Plymouth, Women. 53.50; Swedes. 3.85; 
Bald- 
win. 2; Westside, C. E. Soc., 5; Pomona, Pilgrim, 
addl., 511.70; Sherman, Ladies’ Soc., 5. 


OREGON—$3s. | | | 

Butteville, 6; Hood View, 19; Stafford, Friend, ro. 
WASHINGTON—$r01.75. | 

Anacortes, Pilgrim. 8; Christopher, White River, 7.50; 
eCoupeville, rst. 5; Kahlotus, 1.30; Leavenworth, rst, s. 
Lind, German Freudensfeld., 2.75; Ritzville, German 
Salems, 4.55. Nachez and Selah Valley, 2; Steilacoom, 
Oberlin, 7; Tacoma, 1st, 58.65. 


CUBA—3. | 
Matanzas, 3. | 


APRIL RECEIPTS. 

Contributions -.......- | $11,112.44 

| $17.777-45 


AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
i Receipts in April, 1905. | 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Abington, 1st,12; Adams, 1st, 76, C. E. 5; Auburn, 19; Bos- 
ton, Boylston, 38.68; Ellis Mendell Fund, 1000; Dor- 
chester, 2nd, 15; Home Missions, 10; Immanuel. 770: S. 
S., 12.14; Tremont Bank Liquidation, 150; Boxford, 
West, 2.35; Brackett Fund, 80; Brockton, Campello 8. S., 
19.57; Cambridge, Pilgrim. 11.88; Chelsea, Central, 3.57; 
Chesterfield, 2.42: Concord, 28.91; Dover, 19.15; Easthampton, 
Payson, 18.35: Fall River, Central, 57.93; Finns, ‘The 
Cape, 13 25; Fitchburg, Finn, 9.25; Framingham, Ply- 
mouth, 73.60: Greenfield, 2nd, 32.10; R. C. (zurney Fund, 
15; E. i M. Hale. Fund 30; Halifax, 7.50; Hardwick, ‘*Gil- 
bertville,’’ 140; Haverhill Center, 52.48; Hawley, 1st, 1.70; 
Holyoke, 2nd, 94.84; Hopkinton, Est. Mrs. Sarah B. 
Crooks. 10.000; Hubbardsten, 12; Hyde Park, 1st, 10.26; 
Maynard, Finn, 4; Melrose, 11; 5; Millbury, 2nd S.S., 25; 
Monson, Cong’l. 35.83; Newton, Auburndale, 289.26; 
Center, 101.24; Eliot, 160; Northbridge, N. Center, rst, 
20; Northfield,-*Evelyn,”’ 5; Pepperell. 10; D. Reed Fund, 
116; Rollins Fund, 20, Rutland, 18; Salem, Tabernacle, 
15.70; Shirley, 9;Sisters Fund, 80; Somerville, Highland, 
14.58; Prospect Hill, 40.10; South Hadley, 38.37; Spring- 
field, Olivet, 14.75; Hope, 49.40; Stoneham, Cong’l, 17.71; 
Taunton, Ea+t, 8; Wall Bund, 48; Wareham, 7.60; 
First, 1: West Tisbury, 13.57, D. Whitcomb Fund, 58; 
J.C. Whitin Fund, 206; Whitman, rst. 15.07; Williams- 
town, 1st, 166; Des. for Easter School of Theology, 
Andover, W. P. Fisher, 30; Haverhill, North, 15: Newton, 
ist, 10; Des. for C. H. M.S., Auburn, 19; Newbury, 
1st, 21.86; Red Wing, Minn., 5; West Springfield, 22.70. 

Woman’s H. M. Association, Ella A.Smith, Ass’t Treas. 
Salaries, for French College, $70; Salary for Italian 
Worker, 35. 


Designated for Easter School........------- 55-00 
Desiwnated for:'C. H; M.S, 68.56 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in April, 1905. | 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


. L M., 65; West Haven, 1st. 19.60; 
Wolcott, 15; Bequest in will of Mrs. Delight Upson, 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1905. 
J. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 


Barrington, 35; Central Falls, 51.56; Newport, United 
Ch., 20.05; Providence, Beneficent Gh. for C. H. M. S. 


20.63. 


G: 30.63 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in April, 1905. 
Clayton 8S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Arlington, N. J., Mrs. M. A. Hooker, s; Berkshire, 
Harriet B. Johnson, 1.02; Brooklyn, Lydia Benedict, s; 


> 


‘ 


7 
; 
5 


- 


Ansonia, German, 8, Bridgeport, Olivet, Ch. and S.S., ae 

East Hartland, 10; Hartford, Park. 61.12; Asylum 

: ill, S. S., 20.77; Windsor Ave., for C. H. M. §., 87.14; g 
New Britain, South, 130-45% New Haven, Howard Ave., E 

20.12; Redeemer, for Italian Work, 25; New London, fs 
ist, C. E. Special, 3.50; No. Madison, 13.71; Oakville, Ee 

| 17.71; Plainville, Swedish, 3; Plantsville, 19.35; Salis- -* 
: bury, 3.50; So. Glastonbury, 5; Stratford, 16.98; Terryville, 14 

63.59; Thomaston, 1St, 14.02; Torrington. 1st, 3.40: for ie 

C. H. M. 8., 2; Vernon, rs; Washington, rst, 21.70: Water- ae 

bury, 2nd, for Italian Work, 20; Italian 7; Wauregan, be 

to constitute Miss E. V. Gardner of a an re 

ate of Burlington, deceased, 719.04. 4 

........ ..--$14,695.67 he 

a 


THE HOME 


Miss C. L. beckiawgham, 1; Miss E. Beckingham, 1; 
M. 1. K., 24, Mrs. Calvin (Patterson, 1; Luella Bb. 
Brown, 2; Buffalo, Piymouth, 15; Grand Island. .-v; 
Lincklaen, 2.0;; New York, Dr. Burnham, 2; Herbert 
Mead, jr., 3; Mrs. Wiley, 5; Miss Inslee, 10; Miss 
Waliker, 3; Nathaniel B. Harris, 1, Fanny kK. Smitn, 
5: Phoenix, 7.35: Sherburne, Dr. 0. A. Grortun, 105; Syra- 
cuse, (zeddes, 11.41; Washington Mills, 10.13; W. Hi. M. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
| Receipts in April, 1905. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Chardon, 15.25; Cincinnati, No. Fairmount, 5; Cleve- 
land, lakeview, 3; Mizpan, 3; Columbus, ist. personal, 
5, Cuyahoga Falls, Ss. 5. Ironton, Lodi, ».5.; Lorain, 
mst, 1.25; Madison, Central, 13.0, Tallmadge, s.55; 
Toledo, Washington St., 17.7.; Thomastown, Kar hel 
Davies. ;5 Wakeman, 2.75; Wauseon, 11.25. 


¥ 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION 
Receipts in April, 1905. 
Mrs. George B. Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 
Cincinnati, Spring Rally.1o, No. Fairmount; C. E., 
General Total $157.41 
ILLINOIS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


2 Receipts in April, 1905. 
John W. [litt, Treasurer, Chicago, 


Abingdon, 2.21; Amboy, 1; Cuicago, ist, 27.40; Leavitt 


30.414; NEW tuyiand, 4s, Pilgrim 35; Warren 
Ave., 12.32; East St. Louis, Piyimeuth, 13; Hinsdale, 
73.15; Loda, 6.35; Olmey, is; Park Ridge, Grerinan, 5s; 
Paxton, 145.05; Rantoul, 2.60; Wataga, .. 

Illinois W. H. Missionary Union, 174.60, Chicago, Mrs. .\. 
Marsh, R. Muure, 2, Mrs. Sherar 5; Kev. G. 
C. Wiiliams, 5; Earlville, J. A. Dupee. 2,5; Evanston, 
Mrs. Lucy D. Shuman, 100, Hinsdale, Miss G. bhomp- 
N's Class, 1.50f Interest, 30. 


Receipts in April, 1905. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer, Lansing. 


Ada, ist, 2; 2nd, 2; Alama, 19.42: Alba, 27.20; S. S., 
5. ., 9:50; 4.53; yr. C. E. 23 
Allenville, 14: Almont, 60.75; C. I. 10; Alpena, 20.50; 
Alpine, Center >. 5., 1.31; Armada, 05: Augusta, 15; 
Bangor, ist, 4.19; West, 11.75; Baldwin, 9.35; 5. S. 3; 
Baroda. 4; Bay City, C. k., 10; Bass River, 2.20; Bedford, 
4; Belding, 12; Bellaire, ;7; Benton Harbor, 118.54, 5. S., 
in| C. 3, Benzonia. 103.70, Bethel, 10.70, 
1.48, Big Prairie, 3.25; Big Rapids, ist, 51.80; ‘hownship, 
5-50; Bradley, 4: Breckenridge, -; Bridgeport, 4; Bridgman, 
5-25; Bronson, 20; Butternut, 11. 3.; Cadillac, 146.45; Calu- 
met, 25; Cannon, :;3, Carmel, 5; Carson City, 18.85; Cedar, 
3.50; 5. S., 2.55; Central Lake, 11; Ceresco, 2.50; Charlevoix, 
>.5., 2; Charlotte, 2»; Chase, 3, Chassell, 5.S., 6. 30; Cheboy- 
gan, 20; Chelsed, 48.5 ; Chestertield, 10; Chippewa Lake, 
y; Clare, S. S., 3-95; Clarksville, 12; Clinton, ;5; Coloma, 
5. >., 4.50; Columbus, 20; Conklin, 15; Constantine, 20.04; 
Copemish, 5.00; 5. S. .73; Cooper, 19.37; Coral, 25; Covert, 
g-50; 5. S., 2.50; Custer, 19.70; S. S., 2.32: Detroit, ist. 
933 Woodward, 30; Fort St., 38.34; 
Boulevard, 5; North, 60.75; Oakwood, S. S., 2.37; 
Dexter, C. E., 5; Douglass, Ch. and 8S. S8.,12; Drummond, 
2; Dundee, 4.79; Durand, g; S. S., 16; Eastmanville, 10; 
Eastlake, 8.20; East Paris, 10; Eaton Rapids, 21.30; S. S., 
4-4t; Edmore, 3.10; Ellsworth, .50; Essexville, 10.78; S. S., 
2.29; Farwell, 10.55; Fern, 1; Fruitport, 1.18; S.S., 3.18; 
Flat Rock, 3.25; S. S., 1; Freeland, -, Fremont, 53.50; S., 
5; Jr. C. 5; Freesoil, 1.10; Galesburg, 14.75: S. 5; 
C. K., 8; Garden, 5; Gladstone. 4.50; Grand Blanc, S. S., 
1.05, Grand Ledge, o8; Grass Lake, 19.47; Grand Rapids, 
Du. >. 3.50; Greenville, 38.03; Haakwood, S. 2; 
Hamburg, 0.#3; Hancock, 53.25; S. S., 44.10; Hart. 30; 
Hartford; 14: Hartland, 10; Homestead, y; Honor, 10; Hop- 
kins, 1St, 12.05; Hilliards, S. 5., 2.50; Howard City, 7: 
Hudson, 43.70; Hudsonville, 25; Ironton, 2; Jackson, 1st: 
75, Ch., 20; 5. S., 5; Jenison, 5.50; Jerome, s, 
Johannesburg, S. S., 10; Johnstown and Barry 10; Kalama; 
zoo, 100; Kalamo, 5; Kalkaska, 10; Kenton, S. S., 12.27- 
Lake Ann,5. 5S., 5; Lake Linden, 6; Lake Odessa, 6.50; 
Lakeview, 15.75; Lansing, Piymouth Ch., 430.95; S. S., 


-South Haven, W. M.S8., 10; St. Clair, L. M.S. 


MISSIONARY 


18.29; Maytlower, 10; Leonidas, S, S., 2; Lewiston, 44.90; 
6.35: ©. 3; Leroy, 11; Leslie, ist, 14,5. 
Lowell, 17; Linden, 3.52; Litchfield, 17.71; Ludington, 
gi.55; Luzerne, 5; Mackinac Island, 5. S., 4.40; Mancelona, 
18.25; U. 1; Manistee, 45.8,; Maple City, 5; C. 2; 
Mattawan, 7.49; Maybee, 3.20; S. >., 3: Memphis, 20,91; 
Metamora, 10; Michigan Center, 11.25; Mio, .50; Morenci, 
S. >.. 5; Mulliken, 1y. Muskegon, 1st, 40; North Adams, 
5; Newago, 12; New Baltimore, .4; S. 5., 1.06; C. 
2; New Haven, 10.50; Nunica, .35; Old Mission, 16.40; 
Olivet, 67.10; Omena, 14.00; Onondago, S. 5., 1.75; Otsego, 
18.59, 22.89; OT. 5.15; Jr. UC. 5; 
Owosso, 50; 5. S., 10: C. E., 15; Perry, 12; Pinckney, 10; 
Pine Grove, 12; Pittsford, 7.54; 5. 5., 4.80; Pleasanton, 13; 
Port Huron, rst, yoo; 24 Sty, 17; Ross Mem. Ch., 9.75; 
S..5., 2; C. E., 2; Sturgis, 2.80; Portland, 36.58; Pratt- 
ville, 13.10; Ransom, 7.15; Rapid River, 10; Ked Ridge, S. 
S., 4.15; Rea Jacket, 42; Richmond, 53.955 
Rochester, 15; Rodney, 3.02; Romeo, 74.4%; Kondo, S. 5S., 
4.08, Rosedale, 10; Roscommon, 7; Ryno, 3.50; Saginaw, ist, 
140; 5. S., 7-34; Genesee dt., 5; St. Clair, 24.25; St. Johns, 
50; St. Joseph, 76.85; Sandstone, 10.10, Salem, znd, 17.y2; 
Saugatuck, 5; Saranac, 14; Shaftsburg, 7.,., Shelby, 10; 
Sherman, io; Six Lakes, 10; S. S., 1.72; South boston, 10; 
South Lake Linden, 15; South Jefferson, 5.50; Standish, $; 
Stanton, 3.07, Texas, 2.05; Tipton, vo; S. S., 1.30, Three 
Oaks, 141.23; Thompsonville, 5; sraverse City, 20.58; Tyrone, 
8.75; Union City, 34.20, S. S.,5; Vanderbilt, 22; Vermont- 
ville, 70; Vernon, 19.47; S. S.-, 2:78, Ladies’ Soc., 10; C. 
Ii., 5; Victor, 2.11; Wacousta, 5; Wayne, 23.25; 5. 8., 6.75; 
C. 5; Wayland, 14; Webster, 14; West Adrian, West- 
ville, 2.30; Wheatland, 25.15; 5. S., 6.40; White Cloud, 16, . 


U., 1,210.84, Anonymous, 326.30; A Friend, 6o. 


MICHIGAN WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in April, 1905. 
Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 
Seniors. 


Allegan, W. M.S., 7.70; Almont, Cong’l M. S.. 5.25; 
Aun Arbor, W. H. M. 3. (thank off’y of 55).74; Benton 
Harbor, \\. M. W., 5; Bronson, \\ M.S.,. 4; Charlotte, 
13. 25; Cooper, W. M..,5; Detroit, Fort St.Cony't 
Miss. U., 7; North Cong’! U.,6; Woodward Ave. M. 
37-50; Fenwick, W.M.S., 2; Flint, W.H. M.5S.. 
14.75. Galesburg, H. M.58., 3.65; Grand Lodge, W. 
M. Si andi. A. S., 3-10; Grass Lake, \W: 11. sl. S.. 19; 
Greenville, W..H. M.3., 5s; Hart, W. H. and F. M. 
10; Highland, W. H.and FF. M.S.. 4.50; Interest 10; 
Kalamazoo, \W.M.U., 108.35; Mancelona, W.M.H.U., 12.75; 
Manistee, \W. M. 25; Maybee, «.74; Morenci, W. 
M. >., 5; Muskegan, W. M. 5., 35; New Baltimore, W. 11. 
M. S.. 5; Owosso, M. U., 18; Reed City, w. H. M.5., 10; 
Sheridan, W.H. M.S., 5; Stanton, W. H. M.5., 9.50; 
(thank 
ott 33.45), 45-45; St. Johns, W. H. M. 5S. Easter off’y, 
b.ov; Sidney, Cong’! >.. 5; Union City, W. H. M.5., 
W; H. M. S., 7.44: 

Juniors. 

Benzonia, C. E., s; Detroit, Ft. St. Jun. C. E., 3.26; 
Hudson, C. E., 5; Jackson, 1st Mission Band, 1.75; 
St. Clair, Young Womau’s Union, 5, C. E., 10; Jun. C. 
0, Total for Junior Fund, $40.01 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 
Reported at the National Office in April and May 1905. 


Bridgewater, N. Y., rst Ch., W. M. S.. box, 50; Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 1ompkins Ave. Ch., L. B. S., 2 bbls, 205. 22; 
Chicago, I1l., South Ch., W. A., 2 bbls.. 146.99; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Highland Ch., bbl., 42; Conway, Mass., 
Ladies Aid Soc., 2 bbls., c10; Hartford, Conn., karm- 
ington Ave. Ch., L. H. M.5S.. 2 boxes, 311.11; Middle- 
town, Conn., South Ch., bbl., 132.93; Montclair, N. J., 
ist Ch., W. H. M. S., box and bbl., 110.79; New Glou- 
cester, Me., Ch. and Endeavor Soc., bbl., 22.35; New- 
port, N. H., Newport Workers, box, 36.59; Orange, N. 
J.. Ch. box, 175. Sharon, Conn., Sewing Soc., bbi., 
119.80; Verona, N. J., ist Ch., box. 52.14; Walton, N. Y., 
L. H. M. S., bbl., 63.80; Wethersfield, Conn., Ladies Aid 
Soc.. bbl., 105; Windsor Locks, Conn., L. H. M. S., bbl., 
607; Winsted, Conn., 1st Ch., H. M. Dep’t of W. U., 2 


boxes, 127.10. | 


The Whitehall, 14.25; 5. 5., 3-58; C. E., 2.17; Whittaker, 5. 
1.55; Williamston, 3.00; Wolverine, 21.04; Wyandotte, 
MICHIGAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
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